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THE taxpayers of Norfolk doubtless realize by this time 
that in whatever form additional taxation is prescribed, 
they are the ones to bear the burdens and foot the bills. 
Recently the city authorities saw fit to increase from $200 
to $300 the license fee charged insurance companies for 
doing business in that city; thereupon the State board of 
underwriters directed rates to be advanced ten per cent on 
property in Norfolk, the increased rate to go into effect 
simultaneously with the enforcement of the new scale of 
licenses. The underwriters estimate that by this means 
they will contrive to make one hand wash the other. In- 
surance companies do not relish the idea of being used as 
a medium for the collection of taxes, but when the burden 
is laid upon them they can transfer it in a graceful manner 
to the shoulders upon which it belongs. 





SIMULTANEOUSLY with this issue of THE SPECTATOR 
the National Board is holding its annual meeting in this 
city, and it is, of course, impossible for us to give this 
week a full report of its proceedings. There has been a 
strong sentiment expressed in favor of rebuilding this or- 
ganization and conferring influence and power upon it once 
more, but we fear that those who hoped this might be 
done at this meeting are doomed to disappointment. 
There are too many company managers who are hostile to 
any organization of this kind to permit the hope of their 
uniting with the National Board, and so long as these hold 
out many others will refuse to come in. We do not, there- 
fore, anticipate much in the way of practical results from 
this annual gathering of the few veteran companies com- 
prised in this organization. In other columns will be 
found President Heald’s address and some of the reports 
presented. 





WE have received from Edward Rawlings, manager of 
the Guarantee Company of North America, a printed cir- 
cular containing copies of a correspondence between him- 
self and the editor of The Insurance World of Pittsburgh. 
It appears that the editor had admitted to his columns a 
communication which spoke disparagingly of the Guaran- 





tee Company. Thereupon Mr. Rawlings writes a threat- 
ening letter to the editor, to which the editor replies in a 
becoming and satisfactory manner. The correspondence 
indicates that our Canadian friend is particularly thin- 
skinned, and the suspicion is aroused that he seeks occa- 
sions for taking offense for the purpose of getting his 
name in print. Following upon the heels of the circular 
referred to, we note that a blustering lawyer of Pittsburgh 
has written to the editor of The World, demanding, in the 
name of the Guarantee Company, an immediate apology 
for the article printed, to which the editor replies in a man- 
ner not at all calculated to smooth the ruffled feathers of 
Mr. Rawlings. The matter originally was too insignificant 
to attract attention, and in making it the subject of along- 
winded letter-Mr. Rawlings has exposed himself to ridicule. 
Publicly airing so trivial a grievance was undignified in the 
manager of so pretentious a company as the Guarantee, 
but entirely characteristic of him. 





WE have noted the fact that the bill authorizing the 
incorporation of a private company, for the purpose of 
introducing salt water into the streets of this city for 
sanitary and fire extinguishing purposes, had passed both 
houses of the legislature; we believe it has since been 
signed by the Governor. After getting their bill through, 
its friends encountered a serious obstacle in the shape of a 
bill passed a year ago at the instance of that astute states- 
man, General Spinola, who is identified with one of the 
steam-heating companies. His company, evidently fearing 
competition, secured the enactment of a law prohibiting 
the laying of pipes in the streets of New York for steam- 
heating purposes, for conveying gas, water or anything 
else, so that the salt water company was effectually 
estopped so long as that law remained unchanged. An 
amendment to it has passed the legislature, however, con- 
tinuing the prohibition upon everything except salt water, 
thus shutting out all competition in supplying the city 
with water, gas, steam, etc. If General Spinola’s bill was 
conceived in a dog-in-the-manager spirit, the amendment 
secured by the salt water company is but little better. It 
is well known that there are other plans proposed for in- 
creasing the water supply of the city, but the salt water 
company apparently dreads competition as much as our 
eminent “ shirt-collar” statesman did in the steam-heating 
business. The proper thing to do is to repeal Spinola’s 
law entirely, and permit the city to have the benefit of 
competition in the supply of water, gas, steam and all 
other necessaries. We have been ardent supporters for 
years of the salt water supply system, but that does not 
make us desirous to shut out any other plan that promises 
relief from a short water supply. It is an established fact 
that the plan for extending the Croton system has been 
resolved upon by the powers that be, but as it will take 
ten or twelve years and from thirty to fifty millions of 
dollars to make the new system available, the powers re- 
ferred to have reluctantly consented that .some other plan 
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for furnishing an immediate supply of water may be favor- 
ably entertained. Having succeeded in getting their bill 
passed, the salt water manipulators would limit the priv- 
ilege of laying pipes to their company. We trust the 
Governor will veto the bill in its present condition and 
refuse to sanction any discriminating amendment to the 
Spinola law ; the absolute repeal of that vicious enactment 
should be insisted upon. 





IF the underwriters in Texas keep faith with one 
another there is likely to be a decided improvement in the 
fire insurance business in that State. At their late con- 
vention at Galveston they agreed, among other things, 
that the compensation of agents should be fifteen per cent 
upon all business except farm risks; that there should be 
no rebates to the insured ; adopted regulations relative to 
the storing and shipping of cotton, and also adopted the 
three-quarter clause for losses on certain classes of build- 
ings. Much other business of a practical nature was trans- 
acted, indicating that the members of the State Association 
realize the responsibility resting upon them of improving 
the character of the business in that section of the country. 
We printed a synopsis of the proceedings last week, but 
fuller reports in local papers show that the meeting wasa 
most important one. It is an easy matter for men to get 
together and resolve to reform themselves, but it is more 
difficult to carry these good resolutions into practical 
operation. The truth of this has often received illustration 
in the course pursued by members of underwriters’ asso- 
ciations in this vicinity. If the element of good faith is 
lacking among those who subscribe to the reform resolu- 
tions there is little hope of reform. Texas underwriters 
have had such an unprofitable experience with the vicious 
methods in underwriting that they ought to be willing 
to try something better for a time. Their convention 
was energetic and eminently practical, which is an indica- 
tion that “they mean business” in accordance with the 
new programme laid down. 





A CORRESPONDENT urges the insurance companies to 
take measures to secure government supervision of insur- 
ance, to supersede State supervision, and declares that 
unless they do so Congress is likely to be induced to pass 
laws inimical to their interests. He is of opinion that the 
time is near at hand when Congress will be less timid than 
heretofore regarding “ State rights,” so-called, when the 
assumed rights of States interfere with national develop- 
ment or with business interests. That the national gov- 
ernment must before long assume control of everything 
pertaining to inter-State commerce is a foregone conclu- 
sion. Diverse State laws and regulations are found to be 
embarrassing and obstructive to that freedom of commu- 
nication between the States that their business relations 
to each other demand. The United States Senate has 





a 
—— 


already passed a bill assuming to regulate railroad trang. 
portation, and it is highly probable that the House of 
Representatives will concur. This will, no doubt, prove 
to be only the forerunner of future Congressional action 
whereby that body will assume, to the fullest extent, the 
power “to regulate commerce between the States,” as 
conferred upon it by the constitution. In doing s0 it 
must, as a logical sequence, assume to some extent super. 
vision over insurance as an essential factor in commercial 
transactions. It will be better for the companies to take 
the initiative and wisely direct such legislation, than to sit 
silently by and see its guidance entrusted to ignorant of 
prejudiced persons. As our correspondent suggests, 
the subject is one that may well receive consideration jp 
the deliberations of the National Board, now in session, 





THIS is the last week of the present session of the New 
York State Legislature, a joint resolution to adjourn May 
16 having been adopted. It will be a relief to the people 
of the State in general when the members of this august 
body have finally dispersed to their homes, laid aside their 
legislative functions and resumed their insignificant indi- 
vidualities. For four months the legislature has been 
hammering away at all sorts of bills, most of them being 
in somebody’s private interest and concealing some sort of 
a job, while the necessary legislation accomplished might 
have been done in a week of earnest work. During the 
session many bills relating to insurance were introduced, 
but a majority of them failed to pass. Nevertheless, they 
served, during their pendency, to keep the insurance inter. 
est stirred up more or less, and some portions of it were 
put to much trouble to avert the “strike” directed against 
them by the authors of certain of the bills. On the whole, 
the insurance legislation has not been so bad as it might 
have been had not the vigilance of a few insurance men 
been persistently exercised. We do not intend to impugn 
the integrity of our legislators—we leave that to the polit- 
ical press—but the ignorance of some of them regarding 
insurance matters affords opportunity for designing men 
to make use of them, as has been done on numerous occa- 
sions. Every bill calculated to injure some special branch 
of insurance or some particular company can be traced 
back through the hands of its ignorant introducer to some 
scheming intriguer in the lobby. If all our legislators 
were strong enough intellectually and morally to resist the 
lobby manipulators, they would make up a comparatively 
harmless body. Our Albany correspondent this week 
indicates the present status of insurance legislation at Al- 
bany. 








ANOTHER out-of-town company is booked for New York, viz., the 
Milwaukee Mechanics. This company was formerly known as the Mil- 
waukee Mechanics Mutual, and made application about ten years 4g? 
for admission to this State, but owing to its mutual features was refused 
admission. The agent named is said to be T. Y. Brown, late of the 
Standard of London. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE times are dull, and the tariff companies for the want of some- 
thing better to do are again agitating the brokerage question, with its 
attendant rebates, etc. A proposal is now before a special committee to 
decline all intercourse with brokers who divide their commissions with 
the assured. Another proposal is that no company or agent, whether 
acting as principal or broker, shall be allowed to give off any part of a 
commission received from any other company. Upon general princi- 
ples it is really nobody’s business what a man, whether agent or 
broker, does with a commission. But the companies evidently are de- 
termined to do something, and if out of the mass of propositions pre- 
sented on this subject any one can be framed which will wholly meet 
the difficulty it will be gratifying. 

% * *% * 


ABouT the only real difference between the tariff and non-tariff com- 
panies in this city lies in the rates of commission paid to brokers. The 
latter class of companies pay for and receive the benefit of the work of 
the tariff companies. This is true of nearly all the companies, and 
they also charge full tariff rates on rated risks, but they pay any com- 
missions they please. Thus while on storage stores the tariff com- 
panies only pay ten cent, the non-tariff companies regularly pay twenty 
and twenty-five per cent. This remark applies to the largest of the 
non-tariff companies as well as the smallest. They seem to draw the 
line of compliance at the commissions, and are otherwise content to 
abide by the rates and rules of the association. In the meantime it is 
worth noticing that the tariff companies represent eighty-seven per 
cent of all the insurance capital doing business in this city. 


* * * x 


WE heard the other day that there were inquiries on the street for 
Manhattan Fire stock, which a year ago was really supposed to be 
worthless or nearlyso. What has occurred to revive an interest in it we 
are not informed. 

x * * x 

THE late fire in the dry-goods district, we are advised, will prove a 
mere bagatelle compared with former experiences. There being a 
pretty full line of insurance, the salvage it is believed will reduce the 
loss to the companies to about thirty per cent, although the precise 
amount is not yet ascertained. The Home of New York and Liverpool 
and London and Globe, each with $30,000 at risk, are supervising the 
adjustment, and it is expected to be completed this week. 


* H x % 

A CURIOUS development has followed a recent fire up-town. The 
owner of the building, although fully insured, has gone to Europe with- 
out leaving an agent or attorney to represent him during absence, and 
as the owner’s whereabouts is unknown there seems to be nobody who 


“can negotiate a settlement on his behalf. In the meantime the tenants 


want to have the building repaired and resume work, but the whole 
business is retaraed by the failure of the owner to nominate a repre- 
sentative, 


# ¥ * * 
THE time is fast approaching when merchants and propertyowners 


who have neglected to change the automatic fire alarm to the new 
standard will find their rate increased five cents. 


s “ x % 

THE success of the companies in cutting off the fifteen per cent ree 
bate on risks in the tariff district suggests a hearty effort to cut off the 
same excrescence from premiums on uptown risks. Itis hard to justify 
a payment of fifteen per cent rebate on a Sixth avenue risk and refuse it 
below Bleecker street, and the same reason exists for cutting it off 
above as below that street. The rebate evil originated with the com- 
panies, but as the brokers have taken it up to some extent it can only 
be cut off by combined action. By and by the patrons of the com- 





panies will begin to learn that before a sum can be taken from. a rate 
it must be added on, and when this truth dawns upon them they will 
acquiesce in any scheme to let the rebate go. 
* # % x 
E. CozENs SMITH of the Imperial Fire of London has com- 
pleted another of his flying visits to this country and started homeward 
last Saturday. He was escorted to the steamer by a happy crowd and 
seemed loth to depart. 
% * a x 
THE preparations for the new building of the Brooklyn Life on Lib- 


erty and Nassau streets have begun. 


os * * * 
A BROKER informs us that he has had some extraordinary offers of 


bogus policies from Indianapolis parties, but having once been bitten 
by the Argentine he wants nothing more from Indianapolis unless 
it is rock-buttressed and iron-clad. 


* % *% * 
THE change ifi the agency of the British America for this city seems 


to have called forth an indignant protest on the part of one of our 


weekly contemporaries. It would seem as if the right of a company to 
make such a change is unquestionable. The secretary of the company 
is Silas P. Wood, formerly of the Niagara office, and he knows New 
York business pretty thoroughly. 


* * * + 
AN office in this city was applied to the other day for a rate on a 
dwelling in New Jersey against the risk of fire and cyclone disasters. 
The owner had removed recently from the West, where he had twice 
had a house blown down (once barely escaping with his life), and now 
that he is “ fixed ” in New Jersey he wanted a cyclone policy. He did 
not get it from the first office, but if he persevered he probably suc- 
ceeded. 
* x x + 
IT is a great pity that the scheme for organizing a fire patrol service 
in Brooklyn failed for want of harmony among the underwriters as to 
the ways and means, and especially that it should be complicated with 
an unfriendly criticism on the basis of the assessment in this city. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


ALBANY. 

The Four Per Cent Valuation Bill Passed Both Houses—Relative to Forfeitures of 
Life Policies—A Bill Relative to Receivers Passes Both Houses—The Bill Re- 
quiring Ten Days’ Notice of Cancellation of Policies—The Vedder Bill for Valuing 
Term Policies of Life Insurance Stuck in the Assembly Committee. 


(From OurR Own CORRESPONDENT.] 


The Maher bill making four per cent the basis for the valuation of life 
insurance has at last passed both houses. It took but a short time to get 
it through the Senate after the bill had been amended in the Assembly so 
as to remove the opposition to it there. It was amended so that the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance cannot apply the four per cent rule of valuation 
until after 1887. This gives all companies time to prepare their business 
for the change from a four and one-half to a four percent rate. The bill 
as amended, passed and sent to the Governor, is as follows : 

SECTION 1. For all the purposes of the general life insurance laws known as 
chapter 308 of the laws of 1849 and chapter 463 of the laws of 1853 and the acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department is hereby directed to value the policy obligations of all life insurance 
companies transacting business in this State on the net premium basis, according 
to the Actuaries’ or Combined Experience Table of Mortality, with interest at four 
per centum per annum. When the actual premium charged by a company for an 
insurance is less than the net premium for such insurance, computed according to 
the table of mortality and rate of interest aforesaid, then, and in every such case, 
the company shall be charged as a separate liability with the value of an annuity, 
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the amount of which shall equal the difference between the premium aforesaid and 
the term of which in years shall equal the number of future annual payments due 
on said insurance at the date of the valuation. 


SEc. 2. Nothing herein contained shall authorize the appointment of a receiver 
for any life insurance company, if such company has actual funds invested accord- 
ing to law of a net cash value equal to its outstanding liabilities and a reserve 
on policies and claims not matured, calculated by the net premium method on the 
American Experience Table of Mortality, with interest at four and one-half per 
centum per annum; and in no case under this act shall capital stock be considered 
as a liability ofa company, But no company shall issue new policies if its premium 
reserve is shown to be impaired by the mode of valuation described in the first 
section of this act until the impairment is made good and a certificate of the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department is issued to that effect. Nothing in this act 
shall be construed to prevent the Superintendent of the Insurance Department from 
accepting the certificate of valuation of the Superintendent or Commissioner of In- 
surance of any other State of the companies organized under the laws of such other 
State, provided the obligations of such companies are valued in the manner de- 
scribed in the first section of this act. 


SEC. 3. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 
SEc. 4. This act shall take effect December 31, 1887. 


The act requiring all fire, fire and marine and casualty insurance com- 
panies of other States and countries to appoint the Superintendent of In- 
surance as their attorney, on whom all processes and notice of actions are 
to be served, has reached the Governor. ° The bill makes this designation 
by the companies one of the conditions of their admission to business in 
this State. 

The Kiernan bill amending the laws of 1877, relative to the forfeiture of 
policies, by providing that it shall not apply to policies issued on weekly 
and monthly payments, has also passed both houses. This takes the in- 
dustrial insurance business out of the jurisdiction of the law regulating 
the forfeiture of policies. 

The two acts relative to the transfer of funds and securities of a com- 
pany that fail to the receiver for distribution have been consolidated into 
one act. The Senate passed the bill introduced by Senator Baker on that 
subject, and the Assembly amended it by incorporating in it the bill 
reported by the insurance committee of that body, and passed it. The 
Senate has concurred in the change. One section applies to companies 
other than insurance and the othertoinsurance companies. The Assem- 
bly bill has been made section one in its amended act and that made to 
apply to corporations other than insurance, while the Senate bill has been 
made section two. As passed and sent to the Governor the act is as fol- 
lows : 


SECTION 1. In all cases where receivers have been or shall be appointed for any 
corporation of this State in this State, other than insurance companies, on applica- 
tion by the attorney-general, all property, real and personal, and all securities of 
every kind and nature belonging to such corporation, no matter where located or 
by whom held, shall be transferred to, vested in and held by such receiver ; pro- 
vided, however, that such transfer shall only be made when directed by an order of 
the Supreme Court, due notice of the application for such order having been made 
on the attorney-general and the custodian of the fund, securities or property. 


Sec. 2. In every case where a life insurance or annuity company has been or 
hereafter may be dissolved and a receiver thereof appointed, upon the appplication 
of the attorney-general, or by action begun in the name of the people of the State 
of New York, each and every security and fund which shall have been deposited by 
such company prior to its dissolution with the Superintendent of the Insurance De- 
partment, for the security and protection of its policyholders, or any class of such 
policyholders, under the statutes in such cases made and provided, may by an order 
of the Supreme Court, made at a special term thereof, held within the judicial dis- 
trict in which the principal office of such company was located prior to its dissolu- 
tion, upon the application of the attorney-general after service of eight days’ writ- 
ten notice of such application upon the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, 
be transferred from the said Superintendent of the Insurance Department to the re- 
ceiver of such company; and thereupon the said Superintendent shall deliver such 
funds and securities to such receiver, and in him the title thereto shall immediately 
vest. Such receiver shall thereupon convert such securities and funds into money, 
and shall distribute the proceeds thereof, and of each and every class of such funds 
or securities, among the respective holders of valid policies of such company for 
whose benefit and security the deposit or deposits were originally made, propor- 
tionately to the respective valuations of such policies, as shall be ascertained in 
proceedings taken by such receiver for the valuation of policies and the determina- 
tion of the liabilities of such company, under the statutes in such cases made and 
provided, and the course and practice of the Supreme Court in cases of insolvent 
corporations, until such valuation shall have been paid in full. If any portion of 
such proceeds shall then remain, such balance may, under an order of the Supreme 
Court, in such behalf duly made at special term, be made a part of the general 
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assets of such receivership, and thereupon be distributed by said receiver jn pay. 


ment of or upon the general liabilities of such dissolved company according to lay 
Stc. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. ‘ 


The Senate has passed the bill introduced by Senator Coggeshall, on the 
11th of March, for the protection of persons insured against loss or damage 
by fire or other casualty, requiring notices to be given of the termination 
of policies. It was amended and made to read as follows: 


SECTION 1. No policy of insurance against loss or damage by fire or other casy. 
alty, hereafter issued by any company doing business within this State, shall be 
terminated at the option of the company until after ten days’ notice in writing shal] 
be given by such company to the assured or his legal representatives of their inten. 
tion so to terminate such policy of insurance ; and every such policy of insurance 
shall continue in full force and effect until a period of ten days from such notice, 
and until the rateable proportion of the premium for the unexpired term of the 
policy shall be refunded by the company to the assured or his legal representatives, 
Whereupon such policy shall upon its surrender cease to be in force and effect, 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 

It is so late in the season that it is extremely doubtful if it gets through 
the Assembly. It may, possibly, but the chances are against it. 

Mr. Glover's amendment to his proposed Safety Fund Mutual Insur. 
ance Company has again reached the Governor. 

The Vedder bill, requiring term policies to be valued as continuous 
contracts, is being held by the Assembly committee on insurance, Mr, 
Harper is working hard to getit out, but from all indications he will still 
be working when the legislature adjourns for a report. 

Three town insurance bills have passed and gone to the Governor since 
my last tetter. One amends the town insurance act so as to enble that 
class of companies to change the location of their offices. This is to get 
around the veto of the Governor of the special bill to enable the Venice 
Town Insurance Company to remove its office to Genoa. 

One of the others is to enable the Westerloo and Durham Town Insur- 
ance Company to take risks on village property, hotels, manufacturing es- 
tablishments and mills, while the third is in relation to the election of 
directors of town insurance companies. These make five bills in regard to 
town insurance which have gone through. One has been signed and one 
vetoed, while one bill has passed and been signed in relation to the county 
co-operative insurance companies. 

The fire-bug insurance bill of Haskell’s, which requires the payment of 
the full face of the policy by fire insurance companies, still hangs in the 
committee of the whole of the Assembly, with no prospect of its being 
reached. It may be put down among the dead measures. 

The new building law has passed the Senate, but there is a hitch over 
it inthe Assembly. It has been discovered that the advocates of auto- 
matic covers for each floor in the elevator shafts have inserted a provision 
requiring their use, and Esterbrooke’s friends are afraid that one section 
allows the fire commissioner to remove him before the expiration of his 
term; and unless these two points are settled the bill is liable to be de- 
feated in the Assembly. 

There will be several insurance bills among the left when the legislature 
adjourns. 

Up to this time the Governor has approved only seven bills relating to 
insurance, and none of these affect the regular life insurance interests. 
The suicide and the four per cent valuation policy bills are really the only 
important life insurance measures that will probably reach the Governor, 

ALBANY, May 12, 1884. DEACON. 





ROCHESTER. 

The Exceeding Modesty of Rochester Underwriters—Proofs of Loss that Needed 
Verification—Some Rather Costly Pillows—Were the Feathers of Geese @ 
Chickens—Some Polish Gentlemen Who did not Remain to Ascertain—A Present 
ation. 


[FRoM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. |] 


It is not often that we bear from Rochester in your columns, perhaps 
on account of our quiet, uneventful way of doing business, or more likely 
on account of the intense modesty of the members of the profession here. 
They are naturally of a quiet, retiring disposition, and it is easy to under- 
stand why, if they themselves are depended on for news, we should hear 
from them seldom. 

A little episode that occurred lately will tend to show that we frown 
upon fraud in the *‘ Flower City.” A couple of gentlemen from Poland— 
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—— 
ain names were ‘‘ Silverstein ” and ‘‘Slimourtz” respectively—had a 
little fire in their dwelling. The total damage did not look large to the 
agents, but when the proof of loss came in it appeared that it had been a 
very serious fire. Among other things burned were seven pillows on one 
bed, each pillow weighed seven pounds, and the feathers cust $1 a pound. 
A bedstead that was slightly dauaged was put down at$17. Other items, 
too numerous to mention, were on the proofs in the same proportion. It 
seemed like a good opportunity to try the value of number §79 of the 
penal code, which reads like this: 

A person who either knowing it to be such, presents or causes to be presented a 
false or fraudulent claim, or any proof in support of such claim, for the payment of 
loss upon a contract of insurance, or prepares, makes or subscribes a false or fraud- 
ulent account, certificate, affidavit of proof of loss, or document or writing, with 
intent that the same may be presented or used in support of such a claim, is pun- 
ishable by imprisunment for not more than five years, or by a fine of not more than 
$so0, or by both said fine and imprisonment. 

It was tried with the result of showing to the grand jury that the 
feathers cost twenty cents a pound, and that they grewon plebeian chickens 
instead of on geese; that the bedstead cost seven dollars instead of 
seventeen, and other little errorsof alike nature, Thé grand jury held 
them in $500 bail for the next term of Oyer and Terminer. The case was 
called last Tuesday, but the Polish gentlemen were not on deck. They 
had skipped and forgotten to collect their insurance money before going. 
The bail was declared forfeited and by the Court ordered sued at the end 
of the term. As the bondsmen for both is the attorney that helped them 
in their case, it can be safely assumed that cur grief for him is of a very 
intense description. He, no doubt, appreciates that a legal education 


‘ comes high, and will probably figure this one thousand dollars asa part of 





the legitimate expenses of his education, T. W. H. 
RocHESTER, May 8, 1884. 
COMMUNICATIONS. 





GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

On May 15 the National Board of Underwriters will meet in your 
city to consider, I presume, the various items of interest to the insurance 
business, Would I be trespassing upon your valuable space if I asked 
you to suggest in your edition next week the advisability of the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider the subject of the supervision of insur- 
ance by the general government? 

There is now reposing in the judiciary committee of the National House 
of Represeatatives a bill to bring the foreign companies under the super- 
vision of the general government, and to tax them ten per cent upon their 
gtoss premiums, This is absurd, but it shows that the subject is receiv- 
ing some attention, and it will continue to, I think ; and unless action is 
taken by the companies it will be taken by parties hostile to them, and the 
companies will find themselves doubly taxed. This matter is of interest 
tothe insured, as well as to the insurer, from the fact that when large 
lines are required, the former is compelled to step outside and insure 
with corporations which the State courts.do not recognize, owing to the 
Statutes of the State in which the insurer lives. 

Should the control of the insurance companies pass into the hands of 
the general government, the merchant would be able to secure insurance 
to the full extent without placing himself outside of the protection of the 
courts, and the insurance company would have only one department to 
deal with, one tax to pay, one license to secure and one deposit to make. 
I am aware that there are a number of State rights arguments against this, 
but I believe the country generally settled that point twenty years ago. 
One thing you may feel sure of, this will be done at some day not very 
far distant; and unless the managers of insurance companies do it, some 
one who will not have their interests strongly at heart will do it, and they 
will not fare very well. 

PHILADELPHIA, May 8, 1884. INSURANCE, 





“ HARMONIZING INANITIES.” 
[The following letter has been sent us, presumably tor publication. In 
it Mr. Ostrander excuses Mr. Halle and pleads his former good character. 
He also reassures the Germania Fire Insurance Company and remon- 





strates with “ those that laugh at the uncomfortable attitude in which Mr, 
Halle is placed.” The damaging admissions made proclaim the writer, 
we think, as a very indiscreet friend of the gentleman whom the letter is 
intended to defend. Mr. Halle, who is quoted as an expert at ‘‘ harmon- 
izing inanities,” may be able to settle this question to his own satisfac- 
tion ; but to the large majority of insurance men it will doubtless seem 
as though he may well pray heaven to save him from some of his friends, 
—EpITor OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


[To THE EDITOR oF THE SPECTATOR.] 


While the insurance public have no very deep concern in the quarrel 
between Mr. Stoddart of the Underwriters and Mr. Garrigue of the Ger- 
mania, it is, I think, well understood that there are very substantial 
reasons why the insurance press have given the matter so much publicity. 
There is presented to us in this controversy no question affecting either 
of the principles involved, except those that relate to business stratergy. 
To witness the skill and prowess of two plumed knights contending for 
a prize may excite our admiration and even wonder. Beyond this, it is 
a matter of indifference which of the competing chiefs shall secure the 
advantage they seek in the contest. 

The propriety of what several of the Eastern journals have seen fit to 
do in this matter we should not be disposed to question, did we not be. 
lieve that unintentionally they have been a little more free with the good 
name of Mr. Halle of this city than is wholly consistent with the fair 
treatment of a gentleman who deserves to be considered with much can- 
dor, both by the press and by his associates in business. Mr. Halle, it 
should be understood, does not profess to be a master of belles-lettres, 
and there is no rule by which men are ordinarily judged that will make 
him accountable to the public for the freedom of language employed in 
an unofficial letter, written, as it appears, in one of his mellowest moods, 
to a person with whom he had long held business relations of the highest 
confidence. Many unkind words are being said of Mr. Halle by persons 
who are not accustomed to act from any higher standard of business 
ethics than that which is made the subject of complaint. This perhaps 
should be expected. To suffer disparagement, and to be persistently 
misunderstood, is not unfrequently a part of the penalty which men pay 
for ‘‘ getting on in the world.” Little souls seldom like big ones. We in 
the West, who have known Mr. Halle during the whole course of his busi- 
ness career, can understand his letter to Mr, Stoddart, and, notwithstand- 
ing his subsequent action, still accord to him our full respect. Few field 
men in the Northwest have made a better record than Mr. Halle. The 
efficiency and faithfulness of his service while employed by the Under- 
writers is shown by the manifest anxiety of Mr. Stoddart to retain him. 
For a long time Mr. Halle was president of the State board for Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, and in this capacity did a good deal of intelligent work in 
bringing the inanities and discords long existing in that field into har- 
monious and healthy relations to the business. This service should be 
remembered to his advantage by our ‘‘ Down-East” friends when they 
come to the judgment seat and undertake to fix his status as a business 
man from the half serious and half jocular letter written under the im- 
pulse natural to a generous soul when brought to believe that his friend 
had been made the victim of a great wrong. Mr. Halle is a gentleman of 
many knightly qualities—is a quiet man of business and a genial friend, 
Those who know him best like him most. 

The Germania Insurance Company need have no anxiety about the man 
they have chosen for Western manager. He is from the same stock as 
“The Grosser Fritz,” and will be found to possess resources of which his 
detractors have never dreamed. He is fully capable of performing the 
duties he has undertaken, and those that now laugh at the uncomfortable 
attitude in which he is placed will yet acknowledge 


‘* Him to be the chief, on whom 
Jove hath the gift bestowed, 
To bear the brunt of hardy war.” 


CHICAGO, May 3, 1884. D. OsTRANDER, 








—On Friday Alden S. Swan was appointed receiver of the Globe Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company in place of James D. Fish, the president of 
the insolvent Marine Bank. Mr. Swan is in the oil business at 115 
Maiden lane, New York, : 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


THE annual meeting of the National Board is in session at the rooms of 
the New York Board as we go to press. It is impossible, consequently, 
for us to give a connected report of the proceedings, but we present such 
documents as were prepared by their authors previous to the meeting. 
The following is the 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT D. A. HEALD: 


Gentlemen—The business of fire insurance has become so interwoven with the 
great interests of trade, commerce and manufacture, and so essential to the safety 
and protection of propertyowners generally, that it has assumed a magnitude and 
importance which may enlist the careful study of the political economist, while a 
successful mastery of its details will demand and tax the best energies of such as 
may be charged with its practical administration. The yearly destruction of over 
one hundred millions of property by fire does not appear to have seriously attracted 
the attention of our legislatures as an evil demanding at their hands remedial 
measures to diminish this enormous waste and loss.to the commonwealth of the 
country. ‘Their energies seem to have been devoted to the imposition of unjust 
taxation and burdensome restrictions, rather than the encouragement and p Ras no 
ment of a business so intimately connected with the growth and progress of our 
country. The aim of our different State governments have been directed, not so 
much to ee a a growth by wholesome laws, having for their object 
the prevention of fires and the punishment of criminals, as to restricting the free- 
dom of contracts on the part of underwriters, by which they seek to ~~ against 
evils and dangers which such laws would have removed from both the companies 
and the public if aps J had been wisely enacted and in time. This may not be the 
place and time for a length discussion of many of the evils which can be measur- 
ably corrected by proper legislation, yet a few may be briefly enumerated hereafter. 
When true statemanship finds lodgment in our halls of legislation and the real in- 
terests of the people become paramount to the selfish demands of party, the people 
—~ hope for something worthy of the name in the way of wise and judicious laws, 
seeking the enlargement and protection of their interests, now so sadly neglected 
and ignored. Surely an annual loss by fire equal to two dollars for each inhabitant 
of the land, ought to arouse both lawmakers and public to some well-considered 
effort in the way of prevention, if not of fostering care and liberality. For the 
present we must leave these and kindred subjects to future statesmen, whenever such 
shall arise, to bless us and our country by the enactment of just and equitable laws. 

To us, as practical underwriters, these annual gatherings become more and more 
interesting and instructive as year after year they add to our knowledge of what has 
been done; give us aclearer insight into the actual condition of our business and 
encourage us in the right way, while pointing out the dangers that beset our course, 
and warning us against evils that threaten disaster in the near future. The year 
just closed, although not what we could have desired, was much better than we had 
a right to expect at its commencement from the then condition of the business. The 
harvest was better than the sowing. The average rate of premium has increased 
on annual risks, but decreased upon all classes of term risks, save those of three 
years, which show a small advance. Had the rates on term risks responded to the 
call for advance in the same ratio as have the yearly risks, or even held their own, 
the grand result would have been far more favorable. The ratio of expense has 
been reduced, and notwithstanding that the absolute ratio of burning has increased 
in the grand total, the united ratio of losses paid and expenses to premiums has 
been less than that of the year previous. The outlook for the present may, there- 
fore, be regarded as more hopeful, it it be not trne that the lower rates upon the 
term risks, constituting as they do forty-one per cent of the entire business of last 
ear, have mortgaged our future too heavily and more than counterbalanced all the 
improvement in the rates on yearly business. Of this we may, perhaps, be better 
able to jud;:e after a careful analysis of that class of risks as presented hereafter. 
Before entering upon the consideration of figures, dry as they are important, it is 
proper that your attention should be invited to other points demanding notice at 
this time. 

MORAL HAZARD. 


The moral hazard confronts us at every step and has not received from us the at- 
tention its importance demands, It has come to be regarded as an element over 
which we can exercise l.ttle or no control, a mistaken notion that has cost millions 
of loss to us and the country. While it is true that we cannot discern the thoughts 
and intentions of men in advance of their actions, it is equally true that we can from 
their surroundings discover germs of motive which only need the opportunity and 
favoring environment to fructify into life and fruitage, of which we have to bear the 
consequences. If we cannot always discover the germ we can very often, and some- 
times very easily, detect such conditions as furnish good soil tor an existing moral 
hazard sure to be developed under favoring circumstances. The results of the past 
two years have been largely and ore influenced by the condition of nearly 
all branches of trade and manufacture. Agricuitural interests have suffered so 
severely that an unexpected and unusual crop of lusses has fallen to our lot and 
added largely to the ratio of loss on the less hazardous classes of property, notably 
on term risks. A liquidation has been going on during these years, and insurance 
companies have been called to share no inconsiderable portion of the loss incideht 
to such a condition of affairs. Careful as we may be in the assumption of risks, we 
are ever exposed to danger from the sudden dullness in trade, or gradual unsettle- 
ment of values in times of financial distress; yet this may be measurably avoided 
by a more rigid correlation of value to risk assumed, It has become quite too 
common to relieve the insured practically from all pecuniary interest in the care and 
preservati n of his property by actual over-insurance on our part, or by granting 
the privilege of other insurance without notice, thus parting with all control over 
the relation of value to insurance. Such a privilege throws away one of the great 
safeguards of our business and places us at the mercy of the insured, so much so 
that insurance companies have, in too many cases, come to be regarded as auction 
shops for insolvent stocks and places of refuge for dishonest debtors seeking relief 
from failure through the instrumenta ity of fire. 

Treated with firmness on our part the evil may be reduced, and so much of it as 
is induced by this practice may be entirely eradicated. If companies will insist 
en a limitation of insurance to a safe relation to value, and decl’ne to accept 

sks in excess of such limitation, and refuse to leave this vital question to the 
judgment or cupidity of the insured, a foremost step will have been taken in re- 
covering that control which we have lost, and for the loss of which we have been 
and are to-day paying the penalty. 

It is true that such control may not protect us from that large class of losses on 
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property only insured to its value, which happen from positive fra 
his on the part of the insured. Thie must be Sens by incre ey 
on our part, and that of our agents, in the inquiry into the character ang 

of the insured. We are in danger of looking too much to the nature and 

of the risk, while we neglect the character of the man. The one can be seen 
glance, and if only accident were to be guarded against, the law of ay ata 
soon work out for us a certain and safe iouats for the conduct of the busine ie 
when we know that a very large portion of our losses are not accidental rapa 
the result of design, which we cannot fathom or control, and can only avoid = 
jection of the risk, we are shut up to this mode of action or to the safeguards 4 
either in the three-fourths value or the three-fourths loss clause. The value 
may be, and is doubtless, of great benefit in case of a total loss, but Cannot be sai 
to have more than a partially restraining influence in the prevention of fires 4 
sign. In case of a partial loss, with the limit fixed by such clause, it is Powerless 
as a motive for proper care of the property insured. 

This clause has been for some time in use in the States covered by the 
ern Tariff Association, and although it has had a good effect, it has not {ull 
the demands of the business, or answered the expectation of its friends, [p s 
does not enforce upon the insured the necessity of protecting to his utmost he 
the property insured, and say to him in plain and unmistakable language that in 
~; loss, small or great, he is to share a specified proportion. 

he action of the Southeastern Tariff Association, making the limited loss clang. 
obligatory, is one of the most encouraging signs of the times, and we welcome jt 
as a sound principle in underwriting and as a powerful agent in lessening the enor. 
mous and needless waste of property to the commonwealth of the country—~a waste 
that should receive the attention of our political economists and demand proper and 
remedial legislation. A well-considered law, requiring every propertyowner tore 
tain a certain uninsufed interest in the care aol preservation of his property, by 
limiting his right of recovery to a fixed percentage of loss, when ascertained, would 
largely reduce this needless waste and improve the moral conditions which have 
so injuriously affected business and the wealth of the State. 1 commend the limited 
loss clause to your serious consideration, and as easy of application to certain wel. 
known sections where losses exceeded premiums, and demonstrated in the light of 
a fiery experience the existence of this hazard to an extent no longer endurable, 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


At a meeting of the executive committee, held on the 17th of February last, the 
speciat committee on Board affairs then appointed was requested to examine the 
conStitution and by-laws, with a view of recommending any changes or amend. 
ments which might be deemed desirable. That committee reported the followng 
changes, which it is recommended be adopted: 


First—Fees and Assessments.—The striking out ot the clause requiring the pay- 
ment of fifty dollars initiation fee. This is a change in the interest of the smaller 
class of companies who may wish to join, and upon whom the present provision 
(which has practically become.inoperative) would bear inequitably as between 
them and the larger companies. A modification in the mode of assessment is also 
recommended, so that it shall be made on the net premium receipts of each com- 
pany, as reported to the State departments. This amendment is in a 
with the practice of the last three years, which has been sanctioned by the Board. It 
will make the assessment uniform, and will simplify the treasurer's duties and ob 
viate the necessity of calling on companies each year for a separate statement of 
their receipts. 

SECONDLY—£xecutive Committee Representation.—At the annual meeting of May, 
1882, a resolution was adopted requiring that each company a member of the Board 
be invited to be represented at the mectings of the executive committee. The 
executive committee subsequently decided that the invitation was intended to 
carry with it the right to vote and the privilege of the floor. It is now recom- 
mended that the matter be given permanent form by incorporating it into the con 
stitution as follows: 

‘* Each company a member of the Board, and which is not at the time represented 
on the executive committee, shall be notified whenever a meeting of the said com- 
mittee is to be held, and shall be entitled to representation at such meeting, with the 
privilege of the floor and right to vote; but traveling expenses shall be allowed 
only to regularly elected members of the committee.” 

If this amendment is adopted, the clause in the constitution relative to the monthly 
drawing of five members of the Board to serve as an advisory committee will be 
unnecessary, and it is therefore recommended that it be stricken out. 

THIRDLY—Owing to our present limited membership it is recommended that the 
for a quorum be reduced from tnirty to twenty members. 

FourTHLY.—The clause requiring all rates established by local boards to be pro- 
mulgated from the office of the executive committee before taking effect, should, 
owing to the changed condition of affairs, be now eliminated. 


COMMISSIONS AND BOARD MEMBERSHIP. 


These subjects are referred to in a single paragraph, because the Board, 
by its action two years ago, made the observance of the commission 
rule a test of membership. It will be remembered that at the last a 
nual meeting, that action was virtually confirmed, and the chairman 
of the executive committee having reported at that time certain localities 
where—owing to the strength of the non-board element—the rule had not in all 
cases been observed, the Board voted to enforce it strictly in all territory not & 
cepted by the terms of the resolution, and to call upon the members in interest t 
take the needed action in the special localities referred to. At a meeting of the 
executive committee, held on the 28th of February last, a report was submitted on 
the subject, from which it appeared that the deviations had not been entirely cor 
rected. This fact led the committee to appoint a special committee of seven, “1 
take into consideration the condition of affairs, both in reterence to commissions 
and an increase of membership, and to report such plan as they might deem ad- 
visable for enlarging the irfluence and increasing the efficiency of the Board. 

The report of the committee will, ere this, have been made in the regular course, 
to the executive committee, through whom the result of their deliberations, and 
such recommendations as they may have made, will come before you for action. 

The subject demands your earnest consideration. The disadvantage of not hay- 
ing the co-operation, in the matter of commissions, of certain influential Americal 
and foreign companies not now members of the Board, has long been felt by the 
officers and executive committee, as it must have been also by individual members; 
and this fact at the last annual meeting probably prompted the introduction 
adoption of resolutions inviting all fire insurance companies of good standing to 
join the Board. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP. 


The terms of office of three members of the executive committee—Messts, .f 
Lockwood, J. N. Dunham and John L. Thomson—expire at this meeting by 
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May 15, 1884. ] 








; titution, and it will be for the Board to elect members in their 
oe Te ee br three years. The constitution provides that no member shall be 
Dele to re-election until the lapse of a year from the expiration of his term of 


office. : : 

Jution adopted by the Board at its annual meeting of May 1, 1882, 
satbend companies have ase been invited to attend executive committee meet- 
i ‘A number of companies have availed themselves of the privilege from time 
poy lan has been helpful to the committee in bringing immediately to 


i d the ~ 7 
oe poles the iews and wishes of companies not represented on the committee 


INCENDIARISM AND ARSON REWARD FuND. 

The annual report of the committee on incendiarism and arson will be sub- 
mitted to you for the year ending May 1, 1884, and will give in detail the facts of 
interest concerning this branch of our work, The report shows a subscription list 

1 by 124 companies. 

of $49 te con offered 113 rewards during the year, amounting to $38,150; 
since the fund was raised, eleven years ago, 1506 rewards have been offered, aggre- 
gating $562, 300. During the fiscal year just closing, nine rewards were paid, 
amounting to $1900, leading to conviction and actual incarceration of ten incen- 
diaries. ‘The total number paid since the fund was raised is ninety-seven, at a cost 
to the subscribing companies of $28,025, and by means of which 147 incendiaries 
have been convicted and imprisoned, ten of them for life. 

This, in brief, is the record of what has been accomplished through the instru- 
mentality of this fund, since it was subscribed in 1873. In my address of a year 
ago reference was made to the care with which the fund had been administered, and 
to the beneficial results of its operation. Another year’s record only emphasizes 
the remarks then made. The amount of rewards actually paid remains small, 
being about five per cent of the amount offered, but the salutary influence of the 
system is not measured alone by the rewards — There is ample evidence that 
the mere knowledge of the fact that a national organization is endeavoring to sup- 
press incendiarism, tends to check the outlaw from the commission of the crime, and 
many places exposed for a long time to fires of a suspicious character have become 
entirely free from them after the offer of a suitable reward by the Board had been 
made public. The yearly increase of subscribers to the fund, now numbering 124 
companies from all parts of the country, is the best evidence of the favorable judg- 
ment of underwriters upon the reward system as now conducted, and the —— 
submitted from year to year by the committee on arson is a record of a work which 
has been the means not only of protecting insurance capital, but also of preventing 
in many instances the loss of life and property otherwise exposed to the torch of 
the incendiary. 

The objections sometimes made to a standing reward, that it “ result in 
creating a fire, a culprit and a conviction, for the sake of the reward, has no force 
as against the plan adopted by the Board, which excludes standing offers of any kind 
before a fire. Thus, in the only case to which attention has been called as one in 
which a reward offered was said to have led to a fire, as well as to a conviction, the 
groundlessness of the charge as against this Board was fully proven upon investi- 
gation, which showed that the reward offered by this Board was not made until 
some four months after the fire had taken place. If any injustice was done at all in 
the case, which the local insurance agents familiar with all of the circumstances 
emphatically deny, it was attributable not to the action of this Board, which, as has 
been shown, was taken long subsequent to the date of the fire, but to a standing 
reward offered by the local authorities, so that the evil, if such there was, grew out 
of action which is prohibited so far as the rule of the National Board is concerned, 
and which is certainly opposed to the best judgment of underwriters who have 
made a careful study of the subject. 


LoOcAL BOARDS AND TARIFFS, 


Since the last annual meeting there has been a marked increase in the number ot 
local boards and tariffs of rates. It was then stated that the work of organizing was 
fairly under way, and that the effect might be expected to tell favorably upon the 
results of the business—a prediction which has been measurably realized. A care- 
ful estimate, made after corresponding with the several State associations through- 
out the country, and comparing their replies with our own records, gives I910 as 
the number of local boards, and 3541 as the number of places rated. ‘This is an in- 
crease of 610 over the number of local boards reported last year. 

The activity in the organization of local boards, and especially in establishing 
rates, has been so great in some localities as to merit particular mention. A year 
ago the New England Exchange was referred to as just beginning a much-needed 
work in that section. At that time thirty-seven local boards were reported for the 
entire New England States, whereas 115 are now recorded, with 955 cities, towns 
and villages rated. The association has also given attention to the rating of special 
hazards, and its work in reference to boot and shoe factories, paper mills, cotton 
and woolen mills, summer hote:s and other special hazards, is familiar to compa- 
nies. The New York State Association of Underwriters has also been very active, 
the result of which is that there are now eighty-nine local boards in the State, and 
614 places rated. The association has also taken needed attion in reference to 

s of special hazards. The Middle Department Association, embracing the 
States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, has likewise contributed much 
toward placing the business in those States on a better basis. In Pennsylvania 
alone the number of boards has increased, under the stimulating influence of the 
association, from eleven a year ago to thirty-five at this writing, with tog places 
tated. That association has also specifically rated alarge number of special haz- 
ards not included in the tariffs named. 

The Southeastern Association has continued its important work during the year, 
and in the five States under its jurisdiction over 200 places have been rated, and a 
Vast amount of work otherwise performed in scheduling and rating mills and other 
F ap hazards. The State Board of Virginia reports eleven local boards in the 

tate and a minimum in force in places not specifically rated. The State Asso- 
ciation in Mississippi reports twenty local boards, the Sous Association seventy- 
two, and that of Arkansas twenty-five. 
é n the territory covered by the Western Union, the tone of the work under its 
rection has been kept fully up to its former excellence. Last year 1000 | 
poe Were reported in Union territory, and the number is now still larger. The 
figures given us by the secretary of the Western Union, which we Fave com- 
Feld with reports direct from the secretaries of the several State boards in that 
na are as follows: Illinois, 138; Indiana, 80; Iowa, 188; Kansas, 117; Ken- 
us: Michigan, 143; Missouri, 139; Nebraska, 135; Ohio, 140; Tennessee, 
in imnesota, 69; Wisconsin, 81; Colorado, 27, and 67 in the Territories—mak- 

5358 local boards now operative in Union territory. 

result of the work thus briefly reviewed is already felt in the increased pre- 
— Teceipts of companies, and will, doubtless, be still more marked in the year 

which we are now entering; andI am sure that the Board will take great 





pleasure in giving to the various organizations of general, special and State agents 
the full measure of its apgeeteaen and praise for their able and valued work w 
ever the associations are located, and by whomsoever offi b 

_ While the t practical work enumerated has not been accomplished under the _ 
direct supervision of this Board as formerly, its prosecution has been greatly aided 
and encouraged by the influence of the organization. Indeed, without your active 
assistance 1t is doubttul whether the work could have been so efficiently done, if at 
all. The co-operation of the Board has also been very essential in sustaining the 
work of local boards and other associations of underwriters throughout the country. 
It is to be borne in mind that the local boards look to the National Board as a 
medium for protection to their interests, and turn to it at once when help is needed. 
The depository of tariffs at the Board rooms has been carefully kept up, making it 
possible for New York companies not doing an agency business to in tariff 
rates on out-of-town risks if they desire. And it is gratifying to know that they are 
availing themselves of this means of ascertaining the proper rates, and are witha 
great degree of unanimity observing them. 

Many of the local companies are pledged to respect out-of-town rates by virtue of 
their signature to the New York Tariff jation, and this furnishes an additional 
reason for rendering the machinery of the Board as perfect as possible, for without 
this medium of exchange which the office offers, the signers of that agreement 
would have no means = aes themselves of the rates, and the amount of busi- 
ness drifting to New York would be, in disregard of local tarifis, pe increased. 
In the interest, therefore, of helping to maintain the vantage ground already gained, 
it seems an imperative necessity that this organization be sustained. and strength- 
ened, and that the co-operation of all conservative companies should be earnestly 
sought and invited. 

It is now eighteen years since the Board was organized. Its history is the history 
of fire underwriting in this country during nearly two decades, and its records pre- 
sent a mass of information and a collection of statistics from which the progress and 
condition of the business we wg time may be most profitably studied. In view 
of what has been done by the rd since 1877, when it relegated to local boards 
and special organizations the control over rates, I have been curious to see how 
much of a tax its maintenance has been upon members, and find that in 1878 there 
was no assessment—the balance in the treasury having been sufficient for that year 
—in 1879 and 1880 the assessment was for each year one-twentieth of one cent 
on the net premium receipts, while for each of the years 1881, 1882 and 1883 only 
one-fiftieth of one per cent was levied. In other words, the cost of the Board has 
been but four-twenty-fifths of one per cent for the entire period of six years men- 
tioned; certainly an insignificant tax for keeping up a central organization with its 
staft of standing committees on such important subjects as legislation and taxation, 
statistics, incendiarism and arson, and construction of buildi 1 of which re- 
port at this meeting—besides the general work of the office, and having at hand a 
medium ready for use in case of such emergencies and trials as have more than onee 
occurred since the Board was organized. 

: TABLES. 

[Here followed:a description of the work done this year on the standard tables of 
the Board, which we omit.] 

RESULTS OF 1883—RATIO OF BURNING. 

A comparison of the results of 1883 with those of the two previous years, irre- 
spective of any increase in unpaid losses or the unearned, shows that while it was 
better than in 1882, still it has not even yet reached the point of apparent profit that 
we showed in 1881. Seven and seven-one-hundredths of a cent upon each $100 
insured is all the margin that we have to offset an increase of eight cents on each 
$100 in the outstanding losses and the unearned, as will be seen from the balance 
sheet appended. 















1881—Grand total of risks written.....-----.seseeseeeeseees Sictne $8, 582,021,754 
sid ‘** premiums thereon...... ocecececes eveves 002,915 
* *« © losses paid.....-..-------- eres ccccccccees 38.545.919 
* * expenses (fire) .......--- SaStossescoscoevess "23,053, 
Average rate on each $100 written..........++-+008 pupeienaes ibis J 
«percentage of losses on each $100 written............+++++ -4491 
s “ ** fire expenses on each $100 written.......... 3689 7180 
1882—Grand total of risks written.............- ee ceceeceeBeeeseee $9,456,140,057 
8 ** premiums thereon....-----e-sseeeeeeeeeeeeeee . 75,829.83 
” *# © Josses paid ......cccccccccvcececsccecees . 44,3'5.467 
” * “© expenses (fire)...........- oe 26, 169,569 
Average rate on each $100 written ..........seseeeeesneeeeeeeeeee e -8019 
“percentage of loss on each $roo written............--+++++ -4686 
- g ‘* fire expenses on each $100 written.........- -2767 .7453 
+0566 
1883—Grand total of risks written. .........++s+eseeeeeeneeeceeeeee sro. on ee 
a ed pees Seren eccecces cccccceccccsce cocces m4 
m “«  Josses paid....... mecccenccacescccccccecccece :760,942 
* * © expenses (fire)......---+..+00- Gnaciiedindéaiiage 38.766.006 
Average rate on each $100 written ........... deguesansecsve eae 8346 
«percentage of loss on each $100 written......... -. 4828 
" » “ fire expenses on each $100 written .......... -2811 .7639 
+0707 
: a BALANCE SHEET FOR 1883. 
Total risks written ($10,305,911,360) gave the net premiums of...... $86,013,652 
Losses actually paid...........+0+-+---e0 post vestaets $49,760,942 
New York State Companies on $23,- 
P 650,092 of premiums, at 33.85 on 
¢ each $100, equals...........++++ $9,069,810 
& | Companies of other States on $37,161,- 
| 965 of premiums, at 31.75 on each 
os $100, equals......... copes esvcoes SEGQC GRE 
+ Posse ompanies on $25,201,595 
premiums, at 32.13 on 
$100, equals.......-..--.s--+-+- 8,097,272 28,966,006 
Increase in outstanding losses..........+.+ 1,276,888 
Increase in unearned liability............ 6,774,324 86,778,160 
Shrinkage.......c.csssecscccccccccceveccescsescsssssencescs $764,508 


Attention was called in my last annual address to the steadily increasing ratio of 
fire losses to an amount of risk written, and again I must record an increase 
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TABLE IX.—_OUTSTANDING RISKS DECEMBER 31, 1883, CLASSIFIED BY YEARS. 





























































































































—— eee 
Ong YEAR oR Lgss. Two Yzars, Turee Years, 
YEAR. x. 
Amount Premiums aa Amount Premiums oe Amount Premiums | Rate 
Covered. Charged. $100 Covered. Charged. $100. Covered, Charged, ". 
| ee 
New York State Companies. | 
FBZ. cccccccccccccccccnccccccccccccccersceecees|  eescssecee | seve sees | cence o | ceccccceee | ceeeee ps } cosees | <sescesses | oscnandl : Se 
= pee ee Oe eescccseccccesseesecccceseeeseseseeese|  seesescesee | =eveesevce | coeoses | $==eseesceeeee | esescece eeesee $260, weeeeee $ pana wi 
WOE ccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccsscesccescees béncheeess & ) dencbane EP paccen B Useeeeebdes OS - cniesecn } aooese 395, 499 | 2,325,137 886; 
iclbeuinecsdh cqettesseebteseessuessesseeusel)  shebuueken t .. seevecss | eesenr $12,879, 8 $70,173 0.5448 333,207,463 | albpt.ten la 
Pesce deuecicicn spec oonsseseesscvestousuess $1,980,431,934 | $16,462,277 | 0.8313 14,688,881 96,151 | 0.6546 411,902,074 | 3,254,842 | pe 
E> |—_—-—__|_ 
UES <i on pili bande rsdbousbeaehen’ $1,980,431,934 | $16,462,277 | 0.8313 | $27,568,239 $166,324 | 0.6033 | $1,007,505,036 | $8,251,088 | o.8ig 
Companies of Other States. | 
CR Rdiccsssbeniceaidbincinsierweesiwnd  sisheceqeey ” | esses — eer Silence — Co ao ae. . 
= ern .  scabécebeeecstéabesesesesedeheesel 8 86 geesedesee-] - deunbons | paceed"O” ‘geesbanars f° sanecuus Jaunee Pie ote | $ pote bes 
b ¢.)-) Ss ee enscersesdeeseribebicovececens - eeeweseses |”. yanceuedD cxesee E > lleeedes 3 \- aduedees 'P ences 197,913,947 2,089,261 | 1, 
Sa RE Rae: Taree ee) Bee es ere $9,151,365 $86,444 | 0.9446 225,493,177 2,386,458 Lass 
TR cccccccccccesscccccccsowccsssscoscoocevese $1,693, 357,969 $22,245,195 | 1.3137 9,918,057 93.935 | 9.9471 263,852,189 | 2,848,421 ae 
a ddagecs drdnsth dda Veveetevoevesene $1,693,357,969 | $22,245,195 | 1.3137 $19,069,422 $180,379 | 0.9505 | $687,259,313 | $7,324,140 1.065) 
| } 
| i 
Foreign Companies. 
WIP rccccccdcdccsecccoccccccesccccsvcsoescos eces] «6 Ses evenes ee eee Se er es ee ee losescee | ocbeccecce | cecceasd RINE 
= sda vclvasessocesedesstereseevevensecoveel - seeeee cove ecccccce | coccce | ccccoccces |  cescecee | coccece Pr mmo = Re oie 
BEBE. ccccnsccpecccccccccescccccceescccscvcesess ddvicucecs |  sesveres [ osctes | _sessasocce | <gesasese | oscess 170,093,082 1,520,059 | 0! 
Diabyrteschbesress ERE Ee LE ER, eee eS ee $18,808,041 $166.338 | 0.8844 219 653.167 | 1,939 928 one 
BEBZ...ccccccccccccsccccccsccccccssccccseccscess $1,890,720,110 | $20,338,088 | 1.0756 15,611,998 116,457 | 9.7459 258,854,586 | 2,306,654 | 0.93% 
Pa aiaet se btvodes tetedavvesceuneetesies $1,890,720,110 | $20,338,088 | 1.0756 $34,420,039 $282,795 | 0.8215 | $648,600,835 | $5,826,641 | 0.8983 
Summary of all Companies | 
TBO .rccccccccccccccnccncccccccccccecsoccsoscess eccccccece |  evevecce | coccce | eeececcee | —oevcecce | coccce |  ceccccsees | so reveee on 
= WTTTTTITTISTTI TTL TTT shtveee coe | —s eawcccce | cocces | teeeeeeeee | cecceeee | coveee $6 ocvccesce | ose | 
TBBI... ccc cc ccc ese sscceceecs Covccccccoccceccess @ccccccccs | ceccccce | covoee | weccceccce | = gevvccce | covcee 130,402,528 | 5.934.457 
Me i itvardecwidevoeteidyekisiastadeanassseUl. mackaabbed:). ga ahnemmne | oben | $40,838,764 | $322,955 | 0.7908 776, 78,353 ‘B07 | 6.997.495 ps 
TDG. cccccccccccccscccccccteccccvesoccsceccesoes $5,564,520, 013 | | $50, 045,560 | 1.0611 40,218,936 | 306, 0.7597 849 | 8,469,917 | 0.9062 
 cbknccvcidaocuduniescatecdenwcessten $5,564,510,013 | $59,045,560 | 1.0611 | $81,057,700 | $629,498 | 0.7766 ——— | $2r, 401,869 | 0.9133 
l 
Four YEARs. j Five Years. TOTALS. 
YEAR. | | 
Amount | Premiums —. Amount Premiums a Amourt | Premiums = 
Covered. Charged. $100. Covered. Charged. $100. Covered. Charged. | $100 
} —EEE ss. 4. | —— 
New York State Companies. 
Re civevdieeedeteeaetewestecnsecs| gpiaabound | | sandeass 1 acess $44,937,595 yp 821 1.2635 $44,937,505 $567,821 | tats 
GAMisanevetesdecsornesctsecdesctdocvectsdre $5,813,347 | $58,721 | 1.0101 700,585 1.2681 75,513.93= 942,622 | 1 
BOBT.. ccccccsciscocce SadedveradtecwvedseseVaceces 5,891,380 | 60,051 | 1.0193 91,071,583 I, ae ~ 1.2197 359,358,462 3,496,021 | & 
BOD coccccccccoccccccccccsceccccsvccscccccoces 6,765,939 | 59,216 | 0.8752 115,451,109 1,398,417 | 1.2112 468,303 869 4,198,915 | 0 
1883....... PPYTTITITITITITITI TITEL T TTT TTT 7,540,717 72,373 | 9.9590 127,282,545 1,574 390 | 1.2369 2,541,852,151 21,460,033 | 0,8443 
PETTY Eye eee eeCt tte Tore ety $26,017,383 | $250,361 | 0.9623 | $448,443,417 | $5,535,362 | 1.2344 $3,489,966,009 $30,665,412 | 0.8787 
Companies of Other States. $ $ $ 
1879...... PhSSCUE SERS SOO He SShasEKeNeres 988 ere ed ees ee ee 57,537,600 719,751 | 1.2509 $57,537,600 | 719,751 | 1.2509 
Bib Sec cngicctrocntétntoneisoucscstsneel $11,780,409 | $126,028 | 1.0698 ,618,916 860,607 | 1.2541 Geoeeats 986,635 | 1.2971 
BB ecccccccccccccccccccccccescocccccccescsececs 11,405,349 | II9,300 | 1.0460 90,048, 122 1,122,169 | 1.2460 299. 367,418 3+330.730 | aa 
WUBicccccccccccctccesccceccccoccccescecccescoce 12,810,162 148,240 | 1.1572 115,814,371 1,363,454 | 1.1772 303,269,075 3,984,596 | 1 
TE ricscccoceccsevccsvovceseurcccecscocesocccss 12,690,060 135,277 | 1.0660 133,216,732 683,334 | 1.2636 | 2,113,035,007 27,006,162 | 1.2781 
Par sincsesestenstekasesecbed iibeater $48,686,070 $528,845 | 1.0862 | $465,235,.741 | $5,749,315 | 1.2358 | $2,913,608,515 | $36,027,874 | 1.2965 
Foreign Companies | 
1879..++++ Pala dask twos AiEbe de bussed vies VeNtsls ~eeboswesas S- ~ edmond eootee $40,591,508 $442,103 | 1.0891 $40,591,508 $442,103 | 1.0891 
Ge Dcbwevcessésesecscovecccecoseteptevessessonss $4,538,781 $45,329 | 0.9987 51,390,528 580,734 | 1.1300 55.929.309 626,063 | 1.1194 
WD Erccccceccccscceccccescccodeccosescoossoccces 4.775:570 45,514 | 0.9531 65,557,087 685,451 | 1.0455 240,426,339 2,251,024 | 0.993 
Dab dbnisoasysencqonetsoneeveusesctusesanes 8,996,923 84,808 | 0. 622,569 1,100,357 | 1.0037 357,080,700 3,291,431 | 99217 
DOP vcccccccccccgecvccecscvsecsccceecesesccseces 10,637,676 93:794 | 0.8817 128,440,753 1,270,651 | 1.9878 | 2,304,265,123 | 24,185,644 | ‘owl 
nab dave Stecddcsuvecsevécdssesmasien $28,948,950 $269,445 | 0.9308 | $395,603,045 | $4,079,296 | 1.0312 | $2,998,292,979 | $30,796,265 | 1.007 
Summary of all Companies 
1879....+ sibiclsccncrrbcasditestessvecceveséod, ', eepecmagn ghankead Ucoahe $143,066,703 | $1,729,675 | 1.2089 $143,066.703 $1,729,675 | 12 
Da Suvunbchenniles H0sre cores aneesesvengecheses $22,132,627 $230,078 | 10395 189,710,029 2,325,242 | 1.2256 211,842,65 2,555,320 1 2060 
ee has na sy sebobababee hoes ieewiee 22,072,299 224,865 | 1.0% 246,677,392 2,91 1453 1.1831 899,152,219 9,077,775 | 1008 
MN ian asco duks auenseneeetaieeneterece: 28,573,024 292, 1.0229 340. ,049 3; LI 1,188,653,644 | 11,474,942 | 09% 
_ 1883......666 Scoccsaciccccvesccocesseesoesennees 30,874,453 301,444 | 0.9763 388,940,030 4,528,375 | 1.1 6,959,152,281 72,651,839 | 1p 
Pcbciisccedebscdéveascsvevivcactses sees] $203,652,403 $1,048,651 1.0116 | $1,309,282,203 | $15,363,973 | 1.1735 | $9,401,867,503 | $97,489,551 | 1099 
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4686 i to .4828 in 1883, an increase of one and forty-two-one-hundredths 
be pn lon seh $100 of risk wien, which, although apparently small, still on 
te amount written upon, namely $10,305,911,360, gives. an increase in 


be — losses of $1,463,439 over what they would have footed under the same 


: ad in 1882. 
ratio as we had in TERM Risks. 


i lysis of the practical working of the business in 1883 will dis- 
be Res oeaing facts not poh sme on a curso examination of the cficial re- 
5, showing the amounts of yearly and term ris which have terminated, and 
the rates thereon, and the amount of such risks taken on in 1883, with the rates 
chistes: ANALYSIS OF BUSINESS OF 1883. 
$ Risk. Pn og nee 
: isks run Off in 1883....+..-+-+. eeeee P5,240,973,510 150, 744,1 .9682 
tye eof which we hike tabes on in 1883.. 5,564,510,013 50.645 560 1.0611 
An increase in amount at risk of 6%, and in amount of premiums of 16%. 
‘An increase in rate of premiums of 9.29 cents on each $100. 
$569,958.67 $5,300,046 9299 
* isks run Off in 1883......-e+eseeesseeses 569,958,672 300,24) d 
Feiaee of which we have taken on in 1883.... 934 608,849 8,469,917  .go62 
An increase in amount at risk of 64%, and in amount of premiums of 59%. 
A decrease in rate of premiums of 2.37 cents on each $100. 
Risk. Premium. Rate. 
-year risks run off in 1883.......--- oeecsceee . $138,040,366 $1,683,804 1.2198 
i place of which we have taken on in 1883.... 388,940,030 4,528,375 1 1642 
An increase in amount at risk of 182%, and in amount of premiums of 168%. 
‘A decrease in rate of premiums of 5.56 cents on each $100. 


SUMMARY OF ALL THE BUSINESS. 
RUN OFF IN 1883. 








Risk. Premium. 
r-year risks taken on in 1882..... iiesseteous seeeee $5,240,973,510 $50,744,164 
eT W  FReccdecdecsecsivasqsves . 30,795,312 247,981 
ae |e 6 BBBeccdccesccccccsscceccs 569,958,672 5,300,246 
a; “ ot PIDs icdescerses (abieinnve 20,729,692 4 
— oe 0 Bc iseweesseuss ddsesese 138,040, 366 1,683, 

tb cacswnddasekccctvs wns seeeeees $6,000,497,552 $58,189,573 
TAKEN ON IN 1883. 

Risk. Premium. 
1-year risks taken on in 1883.....--.-+-++ee--e. ++ $5,564,510,013 $59,045,560 
, * 4 ¥ Ot 0000600009090009086650 40,218,936 543 
* lle a YT asses Oneresoseoeseee 934,608,849 8,469,917 
Pg “an 2 ¢ pvervecewe eeecececcese 30,874,453 301,444 
oS . f  cecvccevessooccesesese 388,940,030 4,528,375 

IE 5 cencadvncendsaceoanatettn see» $6,959,152,281 $72,651,839 


Risk. Premium. Rate, 
The total amount of business run off in 1883. $6,000,497,552 $58,198,573 9699 
In place of which we have taken on in 1883.. 6,959,152,281 72,651,839 1.0439 

An increase in amount at risk of 16%, and in amount of premiums of 25%. 

An increase in rate of premiums of 7.40 cents on each $100. 

While it is evident from the foregoing that asa whole the increased business has 
been done at an increased rate, the term business has grown in an alarming propor- 
tion at a decreased rate. Companies have written during the bye 1883 almost three 
times the amount of five-year business that they wrote in 1878, and the proportion 
of the outstanding term business in the aggregate has increased from 33 per cent to 
41 per cent on the entire business as it stands to-day. 

t will not be unprofitable for us to analyze the increase in the outstanding busi- 
ness at the end of 1883 over that at the end of 1882, and thus find out what propor- 
tions the increases upon the different terms bear to the the general growth. 


INCREASE OF OUTSTANDING BUSINESS OF 1883—How DISTRIBUTED. 


Total increase in premiums on outstanding risks of New York State companies, 
1883 over 1882, $3,880,224, or 14 per cent, distributed as follows: 


Upon 1-year risks $1,673,209 or 11% at an increased rate of ‘- cts. on each $100 
2 “ ‘ E a “e 





39.487 ** 31% ¥ E 2 

3 £ 984,218 ‘‘ 14% atadecreased ‘ -41 ’ 5 

4 ad 9,485 “ 4% - “ 2.72 La “ 

5 “g 1,173,825 ‘' 27% at anincreased ‘ -92 ? = 
$3,880,224 


Totalincrease in premiums on outstanding risks of companies of other States, 
1883 over 1882, $7,586,753, or 27 per cent, distributed as follows : 


Upon 1-year risks $5,606,975 or 34% at an increased rate of 16.85 cts. on each $100 
2 % 21,1 “i 


96 ‘' 13% atadecreased ‘ 1-39 
3 ri 1,139,900 ‘' 18% at an increased ‘‘ “4 é * 
a 15,945 ‘* 33° se a 2-45 a * 
5 - 802,737 ‘‘ 16% atadecreased ‘“ 85 ns = 
$7,586,753 


Total increase of premiums on outstanding risks of foreign companies, 1883 over 
1882, $2,215,763, or 8 per cent, distributed as follows : 
Upon 1-year risks $1,021,212 or 5% at an increased rate of 4.54 cts. on each $100 
2 “ 10,063 “ 4% atad “ 52 “o “ 


3 587,125 ‘‘ 11% at anincreased ‘ "52 " ” 
4 ™ 38,847 ‘' 17% atadecreased ‘‘ 3-32 " oe 
5 “ 558,516 “ 16% “ oe 3-57 “oo “ 


$2,215,763 
Total increase in premiums on outstanding risks of the summary of all companies 
1883 over 1882, $13,682,740, or 16 per cent, distributed as follows : ; 
Upon 1-year risks, $8,301,396 or 16% at an increased rate of 9-29 cts. on each $100 
En 70,746 ‘‘ 13% at a decreased rate‘of 1, * " 


i : 2,711,243 ‘‘ 15% at an increased rate of .27 “ “ 
Ss, Sie 64,277 ‘‘ 7% at a decreased rate of .76 “ “ 
5 2,535,078 ‘‘ 20% “ 3,05 “ “ 


$13,682,740 





The grand aggregate shows that the outstanding five-year risks have increased 
in greater pi ion than any other class, and that, too, at a reduced rate of 1.05 of 
a cent on each $100 as compared with 1882. 

Were these comparisons carried back five years, the result would show a still 
more disastrous increase in the term policies, in some instances of over fifty per 
cent, and with a still more marked decrease in rate. . 

These Ragen s for themselves, and the analysis given will carry conviction 
to the minds of all intelligent underwriters far more forcibly than any words of mine 
as to the general tendency of our business. All these point out to us the road we 
have traveled, and, in connection with the results shown by the tables, demonstrate 
most clearly that past rates have been inadequate for profit or even safety. But 
while they mirror the past and point out the path for the future, they do not show 
us the actual condition of the business of fire insurance as it stands to-day, with all 
its outstanding obligations. 

A new table—namely, [X.—here introduced for the first time, will present us face 
to face with liabilities and conditions by no means flattering to the general conduct 
of the business. Here we find property to the amount of over nine thousand mil- 
lions of dollars at our risk, cf which alittle less than half in amount is term business, 
from two to five years, and that, too, at a constantly diminishing rate upon an 
amount of risk vastly beyond the 7 and safe conditions of underwriting. 

We shall be still more impressed by the facts shown by this table when we re- 
member that the rates on these term risks have been built up from an annual rate on 
the same class of risks far below the average of former years, and upon a formula 
unsound in Lamy 2g and pernicious in practice. With the average annual rate 
prevailing when the writing of long term risks came into practice, and when seven 
per cent was the ruling rate of interest, the gain on the premium thus paid in ad- 
vance on such risks as ed in the early part of the term, and that derived from 

the custody of the money, was not adequate to a fair and reasonable t. 

The formula then was two annual premiums for three years and three for five, 
and a large proportion of the term risks is still written on that basis. With 
rate of interest reduced and, what is a thousand-fold worse, the annual basis rate to 
which this formula is applied reduced to a point that would have alarmed us twenty 

ears since, we are to-day dealing with dangerous factors, and must at once call a 

alt in the downward march if we would save ourselves from disaster, and seek re- 
covery before it be too late. 

On a given rate for annual risks and a uniform ratio of burning, the old formula 
applied will not yield results at all satisfactory when compared with the results 
which would have been secured if the terms had all been written as annual. 

For the demonstration of this point, the following analysis applied to all the term 
risks embraced in table I[X., with reference to premiums alone, will speak for itself 
and show us how much better off companies would have been upon an annual 
business, giving credit to each class for the custody of the ony at five iy cent 
simple, and also the same at compound interest. It should, however, noted 
that this is far too favorable to the term risks, from the fact that it is based on the 
higher and safer formula of the Western Union, which is two and a half annual 
premiums for three, and four annual premiums for five years. 


ANALYSIS OF THE TERM BUSINESS COMPILED FROM TABLE IX. 
(WITHOUT INTEREST.) 

Five-year risks, $15,363,973, at four annual premiums for five years, gives an 
annual nel ee ot ie: hence, if written as annual policies would in five 
years have yielded a premium income of $19,204,965. 

Four-year risks, $1,048,651, at three and a quarter annual premiums for four 
years, gives an annual premium of $322,662; hence, if written as annual policies 
would in four years have yielded a premium income of $1,290,648. 

Three-year risks, $21,401,869, at two and a half annual premiums for three years, 
gives an annual premium of $8,560,747; hence, if written as annual policies would 
have yielded a premium income of $25,682,241. 

Two-year risks, $629,498, at one and three-quarter annual premiums for two 
years, gives an annual premium of ¢359,713; hence, if written as annual policies 
would in two years have yielded a premium income of $719,426. 





RECAPITULATION. 
5-yr. risks, $15,363,973, which would yield as annual policies.......... $19,204, 
"ee 1,048,651 re, ‘a ™ ecccccccce§ = £ x 
> vr 21,401, xs sf 7 HLS @aeen seeee 25,082,241 
_ Bikes 108 ° ? a oceececese 719,426 
$38,443,991 $46,897,280 


In other words, had the term business in force at the commencement of 1884 been 
written as annual, we would have received in premiums $8,453,289 more than we 
did by writing it as term. 

Analysis of term business with interest at five per cent, both simple and com- 
pound: 


5-yr. risks written as annual risk at § per cent simple int, would yield $22,085,700 








4 1,451 978 
3 “ “ “e “ “ “ee 28,250,463 
2 “ “ “ ot “ “ 773,381 
$52,561,522 
5-yr. risks written as term business at 5 per cent simple int. would yield $19,204,965 
4 Yt o iad “e ii] Lal oe .38r 
3 o oe “ al “ oe 24, 12,149 
2 “ “ “ “ “ “ 692 447 
$45,767,942 
5-yr. risks written as annual risks at 5 per cent comp'nd int. would yield $22,285,099 
4 “ oo ad ay o oe I, 245 
3 “e ae “oe “ ad “oe 28,337,1 
2 o o oe “e o “oe Ape 
. $52,856,765 
5-yr. risks written as term business at 5 per cent comp'nd int. would yield $19,608,752 
4 f oe Lal “ oo id o : I 501 
3 Lal ae o “ “ ae 24,775,338 
2 “ - “ “ ii “ 694,020 
$46,340,611 


ee ee ai 
at I owe no apolo; us presentin commending them to your careful 
cuamuiantlon on tp thn coundinans af the Gomeedons: : 
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Such, then, is the history of fire insurance during the past year. The results have 
been aggregated into tables from the sworn statements of the companies, analyzed 
and compared with the past, so as to reveal the true condition of the business as a 
whole, and furnish a standard founded upon its great average, by which our indi- 

idual experience may be measured and our future course marked out with greater 
certainty. While some of these facts are favorable, and should encourage to in- 
creased efforts in the direction to which they point, it cannot be denied that rates 
are still by far too low. The increase in rates on the annual risks has been more 
than counterbalanced by the decreased rates on term risks written under a formula 
full of danger and sure to prove fatal in the end. These results are the workings of 
the business without reference to the condition of the unearned or the increase in 
unpaid losses. When this unearned liability is fully measured we shall more readily 
agree with The Financial Caronicle of London, when it says, ‘‘ American business 
to new comers, especially the inexperienced, is an ignis fatuus of the most mischiev- 
ous kind. Who, in dealing with it, takes true account of that terrible factor, the 
unexpired risks." When the rates are inadequate and the formula unsound the 
—— will be insufficient, and this factor will become doubly terrible and 


Term business under a sound formula, based on an adequate rate, with a 
reservation up to the legal standard required for unexpired risks, may become an 
element of strength and steadiness, but such has not been the drift of this class for 
the past ten years. It has been downward, and has, year after year, mortgaged 
our future, and the income from each mortgage has gone to pay losses under pre- 
vious incumbrances. This cannot continue without the loss of safety to our trusts, 
and honor to ourselves. The future stands before us threateningly uncertain. The 
increasing volume of term risks beclouds our path, and yearly makes significant 
advances towards the ‘‘ragged edge” of disaster and ruin. The situation is 
full of peril, and we must master it, or be overmastered by it. 

These correlated facts and figures show clearly as the sunlight the course in which 
we are drifting, and the inevitableend. We have augmented the term risks until 
they have encroached alarmingly upon the annual writing. True, the rates on an- 
nual risks have been slightly increased, but the responsibility for augmented term 
risks has more than lost us the advantage thus gained. Taking the whole experi- 
ence of fire insurance in the United States, there has not been one dollar of premium 
collected during the past year beyond the loss by fire, the cost of underwriting, and 
the increased legal reserve for the future. Experience, skill and caution have gone 
to the utmost limit in the downward course, and can go no lower. Competition 
may force rates to that limit where bankruptcy begins and withdrawal from business 
becomes inevitable. Rates must be advanced and maintained, unless we are pre- 
pared to submit to disaster as the only corrective and way of escape from revul- 
sions now in process and so steadily encircling our business. ‘The exigencies of our 
business demand an adequate system of rates, not a mere array of figures styled a 
tariff, but a mght rating based upon all the skill, experience and knowledge which 
the business contains. A standard of rates, having in itself the reasons of its estab- 
lishment, would elevate the business from its present condition of uncertainty and 
confusion, and make confidence take the place of doubt and miscalculation. ith- 
out an advance in rates, the use of a sound formula for term business, and a firm 
adherence to the old and tried maxims of former days, there is and can be no guar- 
antee of future stability to these great interests. If rates are inadequate and uncer- 
tain, the future cannot be assured as safe. Security for the future rests upon a sys- 
tem of rates which shall adjust the individual rate to each distinctive hazard. It 
remains for us, in view of all these results and teachings, to decide for ourselves 
what shall be our course in creating and writing up the history of the coming year. 
Shall it be one of reform, of progress, of return to safe modes of business, or shall 
it be like the last, a mere escape from jeopardy, and not a means of security and 
success ? 

We are to-day masters of the situation, and can command, if we will, the condi- 
tions of a permanent and healthy growth. This is no time for hesitation or experi- 
ment. Obedience to the laws governing our business will bring stability and 
safety, while a deliberate departure from what we feel and know to be the only right 
way is nothing more nor less than deliberate choice of destruction. 


CONCLUSION. 


For nearly eighteen years it has. been my good fortune to serve in the various 

sitions to which I have been called by the confidence of my associates in the 
Rational Board. Its purposes and aims have always received my hearty support, 
and its efforts have, I. believe, been directed to the elevation of the business and the 
inculcation of sound principles of underwriting. In laying down an office which I 
have held for the past three years, I desire to record my abiding confidence in this 
organization as a powerful instrumentality for even greater good in the near future. 
Experience has shown its saving power on two rT emergencies, and demon- 
strated that permanent good can only be attained through this or some similar 
union having like objects in view. Its past history is one of honor and usefulness, 
and its future, if we continue true to our great responsibilities, is full of hope and 
encouragement. Fidelity to sound principle, intelligent judgment, and the courage 
of conviction, are now, as ever, the best guaranty of true success. If the -business 
to which we are devoting the best energies of our lives is ever to be brought up to 
the honor and dignity of a profession, we must ourselves rise to higher aims, 
pmo od purpose, and a more inspiring confidence’ in the daily administration of 
our duties, our trusts and our responsibilities. A higher standard of excellence in 
business life is demanded, and a sterner regard for the honor of our profession must 
become an integral part of our life and give power and character to our aims, if 
we would command the respect and confidence of the world, Let us, then, profit 
by the teaching so often set before us, properly estimate the true condition of our 
business, and devote ourselves with renewed energy and chastened judgment to 
those — aspirations and nobler possibilities which have been, and I trust ever 
will be, the aim and purpose of the National Board. 





CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS. 


The following report was submitted by the committee on the construc- 
tion of buildings : 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Board : 
It is now several years since the committee on the construction of buildings made 
a report, and it has been thought that the present time is one when a few general 
suggestions on the subject would be of value. The last report was submitted to 
the annual meeting, held April 28, 1880. In that, and in reports sages. J made, 
the topic was carefully treated, with the result of awakening public interest and 
securing the adoption, in some cases at least, of important building regulations 
where none had before existed. Yet it is feared that action was not as eral as 
had been for. At that time it appeared that some important cities were 
laws at all worthy of the name, while others had simply what are 
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known as fire limits, within which no frame buildings were allowed to be 
Your committee have not had the opportunity to ascertain definitely what pro 
has been made since then, but it is known that a majority of our cities and towiean 
still without proper ordinances on the subject. 
It should be borne in mind that our fire loss is yearly increasing at an enormous 
pace, It would be interesting to know how much of this is traceable to faulty methods 
of construction, or rather how much of it could be prevented under improved meth. 
ods, and with the best regulations prevailing as to the erection and protection of 
buildings. Action is needed not only in the large cities, but also in those of the 
smaller class. Instances are numerous enough of the business portions of small 
cities and towns being almost entirely swept away, simply because the character of 


* the buildings favored a general conflagration. A number of such examples have 


been recorded during the past twelve months. The lessons which these experi- 
ences teach should not be allowed to pass unheeded, In calling attention to them 
the underwriter may be thought to be sounding the note of alarm because his own 
interest is concerned ; but the danger which he points.out is one which threatens 
every community where laxity prevails. His interest and that of the public are one 
and the same in this matter, and if any remedy is possible, or suitable enactments 
can be framed, which will prevent the erection of dangerous buildings and make 
more safe those already in existence, it becomes manifestly the duty, as it is the 
interest, alike of the oe and the underwriters, to consider carefully the whole 
subject, and make such recommendations and insist upon such action as shall tend 
to reduce to a minimum the great and increasing fire loss of the country. 

In New York city a most excellent building ce has long been in force. The 
changing conditions, however, both in the business and resident portions of the 
city, have been such as to show the need of amendment to the law in some respects 
and the board of examiners (upon which the underwriters are represented by ex: 
President Oakley) have, acting with Inspector Esterbrook and a committee of ar- 
chitects, builders and underwriters, drawn up a new law, incorporating therein 
very important amendments. The law is now before the legislature, and Leos 
action upon it is hoped for. If enacted it will be more searching in many respects 
than at present, important improvements being proposed in suounes to the con- 
struction and height of apartment houses and tenements, warehouses, piers, the- 
atres and other classes of buildings. As thus perfected, it is believed that the law 
will cover all essential points ; and following the suggestion made by this commit- 
tee to the Board some years ago, it is recommende.! that copies of it be procured 
and sent to the local boards of cities having 100,000 inhabitants and upwards, with 
the request that such boards urge upon the municipal authorities of their respective 

laces suitable action. Any modifications of the law which might be desirable the 

tter to adapt it to vw particular city could readily be made. With the New 
York law, or some suitable modification of it, adopted in such places, a great step in 
advance would be gained. Itis true thatin some of the large cities there are what may 
be regarded as fair building laws, but difficulty has been found in their enforcement. 
Upon this point constant watchfulness is called for in order to secure a strict com- 
pliance with existing requirements. But when this is attained in the larger cities, 
there remains the important question of how best to awaken interest on the subject 
in the smaller cities and villages, and upon these points your committee may have 
some suggestions to make later in thisreport. It may be of interest to mention 
here first a tew points to which the attention of your committee has been called in 
reference more particularly to cities. It is not the purpose to do more than s 
generally, for any treatment which should be thorough in the matter of detail would 
not be possible within the limits of this report, and indeed would require technical 
knowledge such as only the trained architect possesses. 

The height of buildings 1s a subject which certainly calls for some notice, for up 
to this time the safety limit, at least in New York and other large cities, has been 
constantly disregarded. The introduction of the elevator, making top floors 
almost as convenient as lower ones, the growing demand for room within a given 
space, both for business and dwelling purposes, and the desire of groundholders 
to secure as large a rental as possible for a given piece of ground, are among the 
causes to which may be assigned the tendency to build above the line of safety, and 
out of reach of any water supply or fire department appliances. Within the last 
five years there has been an alarming increase in the number of such structures. 
And while the buildings rise higher and higher, it should be remembered that our 
streets are no wider, that our steam fire engines can throw water no higher than 
before, and that but few, if any, of the buildings are constructed of fireproof ma- 
terial. In the case of stores and warehouses filled with goods above the reach of 
the fire department, this state of things is bad enough, but the highest building 
follies are now reached in the construction of apartment houses, flats and tene- 
ments. Above Fourteenth street may be counted many of these which have been 
run up from 100 to 165 feet. It is the estimate of the best judges that fire cannot 
be controlled in buildings which exceed seventy-five feet in height. In view of this 
danger the proposed New York law provides in section 491, that ‘‘ Every building 
hereafter erected, the height of which exceeds eighty-five feet, shall be built fire- 


proof. 
The proposed law also contains this excellent provision : 


“In all dwelling houses which are known as tenement or apartment houses, 
which are arranged for or occupied by two or more familfes on each floor above the 
first, —— sixty feet in height, which may be hereafter built, or buildin 
which may be hereafter altered to be occupied as above stated, shall have the halls 
and stairs inclosed in twelve-inch brick walls, and the floors, stairs and ceilings of 
the halls shall be made wholly of iron, brick, stone, slate or marble. ‘The stairs of 
such houses shall extend to the roof and be inclosed with a bulkhead built entirely 
of fireproof materials."’ e 

In regard to elevators the law provides that they be enclosed with solid brick 
walls vonage | through and above the roof. But with all the precaution which 
can be taken, there is still danger to be apprehended from fire starting in the upper 
stories of these edifices. Many supposed the Masonic Temple of this city to be 
fireproof, and yet, owing to the faulty construction of its mansard, a fire in the upper 
story did much damage. In the best apartment houses, which come the nearest to a 
fireproof standard, the danger may be remote, although even in these,owing to their 
great size and the possible cutting off of means of escape, a loss of life is probable m 
case of fire. This danger was strongly emphasized during the preparation of this re- 
port by the burning of the St. George flats in this city, the circumstances of which are 
still fresh in the minds of all. And if this be so in regard to the better class of 
buildings, what can be said of the more poorly constructed ones which so largely 
predominate in all parts of the city, and whose burning could only result in an 
apalling -sacrifice of life, not to speak of the destruction of property which might 

ensue under unfavorable circumstances. These remarks do not apply with the 
same force to office buildings made as thoroughly fireproof as possible, for in some 
instances such buildings might prove to be a barrier to the progress of a fire ; but 
warehouses and stores containing valuable goods in the upper stories, and all build- 
ings used for manufacturing, as well as those erected for dwelling purposes, should 
never exceed a height which can be readly reached by our present fire appliances. 
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son the Piers of the City, and the Safety of the Goods Therein.—This be- 

came the subject of attention by Inspector Esterbrook and the board of examiners, 

the fire which destroyed the shed of Pier 36, with its contents, involving a 

loss of property. ‘The construction and great ——_ of the building was such 

that the fire got beyond the control of the firemen before they had time to stay its 

rogress. This experience led the inspector and board of examiners, who to- 

P her had the authority by law to require ‘‘ That ali such structures on the piers or 

eads be covered with wire netting inside and plastered, or be filled in between 

the studding with porous terra-cotta, or some equally good fireproof material, and 

that the ceiling should be covered with wire gy om plastered with good hair 

mortar, and the whole outside covered with metal. hat the shed be divided into 

two or more sections, according to its length, with partitions filled in as before de- 

scribed, with openings in the centre sufficiently large for the passage of loaded 
trucks—these openings to be fitted with iron or wooden lined doors.” 

These requirements are so practical, neither seriously interfering with the use of a 
ier building nor greatly increasing the cost of its construction, that your committee 
ave quoted them entire, believing that they will be suggestive to the underwriters 

and authorities of other places into whose hands this report may go. 

Fireproof Materials.—In this connection attention may be invited further to the 

rous terra-cotta brick or tiles referred to in the last paragraph. They are of burnt 
clay in the form of hollow blocks, so that each incloses an air chamber offering an 
important resistance to the penetration of heat. For part:tition walls they are 
highly recommended, for, in the opinion of competent judges, a six-inch wall con- 
structed of them would be as great a barrier to fire as a solid twelve-inch ordinary 
brick wall, and while resisting well the action of heat, they have been shown to 
stand without impairment the test of sudden cooling by cold water when highl 
heated. An interesting experiment having been recently made by the New Yor 
Board of Fire Underwriters, as between the hollow tiles and a kind of unburnt 
blocks, sometimes used under the name of fireproof building material, it was found, 
as appears from the report made, that while the terra-cotta conducted the heat a 
trifle more readily than the unburnt solid blocks, yet they stood the entire test of 
heating and cooling much better, remaining intact and hard, while the unburnt 
blocks showed unmistakable signs of disintegration. 

In speaking of the requirements of the New York department in reference to 
buildings on piers, reference was made to wire netting upon which to plaster. It 
may be added that the use of this netting is desirable wherever it is possible to sub- 
stitute it for wooden lath. As a rule, at least the partitions and ceilings of buildings, 
some of them being called fireproof, are still covered before plastering with the old- 
fashioned lath, forming a complete lattice work of = wood. From samples of 
the wire net work for ceilings and partitions which have been shown your committee, 
the change would appear practicable, and we are informed that the cost would be 
little, if any, in excess of the prevailing methods. Indeed, it may be added that 
wire gauze alone, if its meshes be close, or a sufficient number of thicknesses of 
gauze be used, is, on the principle of the Humphrey Davy safety lamp, impervious 
to flame. 

General Suggestions.—There are many other points upon which a report like this 
might be expected to touch, but which for want of space and because they have 
been treated in former reports, are now passed over with mere mention. Among 
them may be enumerated the danger of wood cornices, and the py of 
substituting therefor metal or brick in all cases; the importance of having parapet 
or battlement walls rising above the roof and properly capped, and the danger of 
iron fronts, unless well filled and protected. Attention might also be called to the 
fact that oak posts for supporting floors or other parts of a structure are now known 
to be superior to iron columns, unless the latter are enclosed by some fireproof ma- 
terial. The arrangement of all girders and beams so that the strain on the walls in 
case of fire shall be reduced to a minimum, is likewise an important desideratum, 
as is also the proper construction of floors and partitions, as well as the protection 
of woodwork everywhere in a building, from flues, stoves, steam pipes, gas pipes 
and jets. Some of these precautions are very important, but the need of them is 
so manifest that it is not deemed necessary to dwell upon them, 


Theatre Hazards are so great and fires so frequent in this class of property that 
a reference to the subject will be in place here. The location of theatres and of other 
places of amusement or entertainment—such as halls and concert rooms—is such as 
to endanger, in most cases, property of great value. They are found almost 
invariably in or near the centre of the business part of our towns and cities 
often accompanying hotel risks, or buildings which contain also large stores— 
—thus exposing the most important risks of the place. This fact, although 
well known, has not, it is believed, been sufficiently emphasized, and certainly gives 
good reason for the adoption of the most stringent regulations governing the con- 
struction of all places of amusement. The estimate of the average life of theatres 
in Europe, based on statistics so far as they could be had, has been put down at 
twenty-two and three-quarter years. In this country it has been estimated at about 
fourteen years. The Chronicle tables give the number of theatres, halls and opera 
houses burned in the United States during the eight years, from 1875 to 1882, inclu- 
Sive, aS 141. Statistics in the possession of J. Griswold, to which by his kindness 
ae committee had access, show that in a majority of cases the burning of theatres 
jas been accompanied by a large loss of other property by communication of the 
fire to adjacent buildings, as in the case of the Windsor Theatre, where the loss, 
other than on the theatre proper, is still fresh in the minds of all. _Itis impossible 
within the limits of this report to give the methods in detail which experience has 
shown to be necessary to secure of degree of safety in the construction of theatres, 
or to touch upon the precautions which should be used to prevent fires even in the 
best of them. The proposed New York law (sec. 499) already spoken of is, how- 
ever, very complete on this subject, and your committee commend it to the careful 
wey of all interested in lessening the danger to life and property from the causes 
to which this brief and insufficient reference has been made. 
, Hotels also constitute a class of risks in the safety of which the country at large 
is interested, for, as in the case of theatres, their burning, especially if it takes place 
in the night, jeopardizes human life. The number of hotels burned in the United 
States is almost incredible. The eight years tables herein referred to place it at 
2872 for that period—the only classes of risks in which a greater number of fires 
took place being dwellings and country stores. As far as our large cities are con- 
cerned a marked improvement may be noticed in the precautions recently taken to 
event hotel fires. The terrible example of the burning of the Newhall House at 
ilwaukee, where so many lives were lost, stimulated the adoption of many safe- 
guards which were practicable, aside from any of the questions of inherent con- 
struction, But hotels are still burning, and every precaution should be taken. to 
Prevent fire in all risks of this class, where both life and property are so largely at 
e. Especially is attention directed to the summer hotels, which usually 
© Not come within the purview of any municipal regulation, The immense 
size of many of them is of itself a sufficient cause for fears of disastrous 
conflagration; but when their too often flimsy construction, their lack of 
Provisions for fire protection and their varied erent hazards are consid- 
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this class of risk. As was said by Chairman Crowell, a» asa Paper se to the 
Board on the subject: ‘‘ In a matter so nearly concerning them, — should 
join the underwriters in demanding the fullest protection against fires in hotels. It 
is not to be expected that all dangerously constructed ones can be remodeled ; but 
it is not too much to require that all new ones shall be constructed the best 
plans, as re; safety, and that every possible means for the p and con- 
trol of fire shall be insisted on in the case of hotels already existing.” 

Smaller Cities.—In the made by E. A. Walton, when rman of — 
committee in 1875, a model of a law was submitted suitable for cities of say 
10,000 to 100,000 inhabitants. That valuable report is still in print, and copies of 
the law could be furnished to the local boards of such places, or to the municipal 
authorities direct, if deemed desirable by the Board. If the law as proposed were 
placed in their hands, it would be usefully suggestive, and serve as an educator 
upon the points treated, even if it should not be adopted entire as recommended, 

In Villages and Places.—\t would be well if more attention were paid to 
the matters herein referred to. In the report just mentioned some excellent sugges- 
tions, especially applicable to villages and small places, were made. 
suggestions, with such additions and amendments as might be deemed advisable, 
could be put into the hands of insurance agents generally, it would tend to awaken 
interest in the subject. Local agents are often men of influence in their respective 
communities, and a little earnest work on their part would go far to secure the 
adoption of important safe throughout the country. Inflammable material 
and devices of different kinds tor roofs and other purposes are often pressed for sale 
in country places, sometimes under the claim that they are fireproof, when simple 
experiments show them tobe highly dangerous. Searching investigation in all such 
instances should be made by the representatives of companies, where it is neglected 
by the local authorities, in order to expose frauds and put the public on their 


guard. 

Under the law in Massachusetts in 1878, providing for the collection of 
statistics of fires, the Superintendent of Insurance of that State has collected and 
embodied in his annual reports made since that time information which is very sug- 

estive. Running over the figures for the five years from 1878 to 1882, inclusive, it 
as been found that 825 fires occurred from defective chimneys alone. Iniperfectly 
constructed furnaces and heating apparatus led to 403 more. Dangerously placed 
gas jets were the cause of 124. Steam pipes and many other causes take their place 
in the tables. How many of the “unknown” (set down at 1914) for the od 
were the result of like causes, or would have failed to gain headway in bui — 
properly constructed, cannot of course be known. Most ot the fires referable to the 
causes above spoken of were evidently preventable. Especially is this the case in 
dwellings, and fires in this class of property exceed in numer those taking place in 
any other class. The Massachusetts reports already quoted give for the five years 
3406 fires in dwellings, upon which insurance companies actually paid $1,640,444. 
he percentage of dwelling fires to the whole number of fires was thirty-nine. From | 
an examination of the causes of fires in dwellings given in the same report, it may 
be seen that they were the result mainly of imperfect construction. Other causes, 
of course, played their part, as accidents, carelessness and incendiarism, but the 
fact your committee would emphasize is, that whatever their known or unknown 
origin, the consequences of fires would be greatly mitigated under improved 
methods of construction, which in isolated buildings would render control of the fire 
possible, and in cities, towns and villages would do much to prevent its spread. The 
immense destruction of property by fire annually in the United States, now known to 
be $100,000,000 in round numbers, is, as has often been said, a total loss to the country, 
the magnitude of which it is difficult to comprehend, and the adoption of means 
tending to its reduction is a matter of the utmost importance, And while impress- 
ing this view on the public, your committee would, in conclusion, urge upon un- 
derwriters also the need of a closer and more searching attention to the cans te 
The great influence they can exert in improving the character of buildings has been 
repeatedly shown in New York, Boston and other cities, where many dan 
features of construction have been almost entirely corrected by the application of 
schedules with charges for deficiencies. The local boards of the large cities should 
seek to perfect their schedules so far as ible, and in the smaller places which 
are poorly built, and without proper appliances for fire protection, companies should 
unite in making such just discrimination between them and other places as — 
be warranted by all of the circumstances to be considered, and thus induce the 
making of such improvements as may be found necessary for the safety of the build- 
ings, and for the security of the citizens and propertyowners, in all communities 
not now properly protected. Respectfully submitted, 
J. H. WASHBURN, Chairman, 
J. D. Browne, Hartford. 
CHARLES A. HULL, New York. 
R. DALE BENSON, Philadelphia. 
J. M. TompPkKINS, New Y 





The Western Horse and Cattle Insurance Company of Omaha. 
THE SPECTATOR is constantly in receipt of enquiries from all over the 
country, asking if there is any responsible insurance company engaged 
in insuring horses, cattle and other live stock against death by disease or 
accident. We have looked into the matter and find that there is one such 
company, namely, the Western Horse and Cattle Insurance Company of 
Omaha, Nebraska, which was organized in January, 1880, and has since 
been doing a very prosperous business in that line. The authorized and 
subscribed capital of the company is $100,000, of which $50,000 is paid 
up in cash and the balance is secured by stockholders’ notes, which are 
considered good, inasmuch as the subscribers are all business men of 
wealth and standing. The company has been successful and has accum- 
mulated a surplus of $40,000. The most important factor contributing to 
its success has been the fact that it has been intelligently managed by 
men of experience in this particular branch of insurance—an advantage 
that all previous companies attempting the insurance business in this di- 
rection have been without. The secretary and general manager, Rudolph 
Dorn, gained a comprehensive knowledge of the business in Europe, 
where he applied himself to it for eleven years, about half of which time 
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he was general agent of the Royal Saxonia Live Stock Association of 
Gecmany. He has had altogether about fifteen years’ experience, and 
his connection with the company is sufficient guarantee that the business 
will be managed with ability and success. Mr. Dorn is also the success- 
ful general agent of the farm department of the St. Paul Fire and Marine 
for Nebraska. John Morrell is the general adjuster of the Western, and 
last year adjusted losses amounting to $16,900. The premiums received 
in 1883 amounted to over $44,000, The officers and directors of the com- 
pany are: Henry Pundt, president; Edmund Peycke, vice-president ; 
Max Meyer, treasurer ; Rudolph Dorn, secretary and general manager, 
and Ernest Peycke, director, The Nebraska press, in speaking of them 
Say : 

‘* All these gentlemen are among the most prominent business men in 
the State, and any one of them is worth more than the combined paid-up 
capital of the company. No one who is acquainted with the parties will 
fail to pronounce them men of honor, energy and of enlarged business 
capacities, and men who mean to do with every man who comes within 
the range of their intercourse exactly as they agree.” That the company 
is in the possession of the confidence of the people of the State at large is 
best evidenced by the fact that there are at this time in force over I1,000 
policies, which is an excellent showing, considering that the company has 
existed but a few years. Its growth, from an infant beginning, has cer- 
tainly been a healthy one. It is a fixed and reliable institution now, and 
beyond doubt it will grow in stability and importance. 

The company confines its business to Nebraska, having about fifty 
agents, Secretary Dorn refusing all overtures from agents of neighboring 
States to enter, because, he says, he believes in keeping his business 
well in hand and not spreading over more territory than he can give his 
personal attention to. It is his intention, when the company is large 
enough to warrant it and he has educated some of his assistants in the 
business sufficiently, to branch out, but not until then. 





The North American Life Assurance Company of Toronto. 
Amon the truest indications and best evidence of the financial status of 
a country is included the condition of its life companies. In this respect 
Canada is at present especially favored. The companies in that country 
have of late made great progress, and the North American Life, the young- 
est, is among the most progressive companies. Its development, con- 
sidering the great competition existing in the life business, has been some- 
thing marvellous, and at its present progress, shown by its own records, it 
bids fair in a very few years to take’a leading position in the issue of new 
business in Canada. There is a cause for everything, and we have no 
doubt in this case the true reason of the North American Life meeting 
with such high appreciation by the insuring public is owing to its very 
marked endeavor to place within the reach of all those desiring the great 
benefit of life insurance all the most popular plans attainable, so that 
whether a person requires an investment or maximum insurance for 
minimum outlay he can secure it with the North American Life Assur- 
ance Society. 

No doubt the success of this company is largely due to its managemeat 
being in the hands of an accomplished underwriter, Wm McCabe, F.I.A., 
a gentleman who has the reputation of being thoroughly acquainted with 
all the mysteries and science of life insurance. Among its directorate are 
to be found the names of some of the leading citizens of Canada, and at 
its head as president stands the Hon. Alex. Mackenzie, M. P., ex-Prime 
Minister of Canada, a gentleman whose name in that country is a house- 
hold word for honesty and fair dealing. 





-The Williamsburgh City’s Reception and Banquet. 
Tue Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance Company is now well domiciled 
in its new eight-story brick building, with lower facade of polished 
granite, corner of Liberty street and Broadway. This edifice, though 
somewhat narrow, is a handsome and substantial structure, and no trouble 
is being experienced in the rental of the many offices contained therein, 
on which the company hopes to realize a handsome return on its invest- 
ment. Saturday last the Williamsburgh City Company received its friends 








at the new offices and afforded them an opportunity to inspect the build. 
ing, after which they were invited to step around to the old offices, which 
was converted into a banquet hall forthe occasion. There, from one 
until five o’clock, refreshments, both of an edible and drinkable nature, 
of excellent quality and inexhaustible quantity, were served to the guests, 
President Driggs entertained his friends in lordly style, and was pro. 
nounced by the attending insurance officers, clerks, brokers and jour. 


nalists to be the best fellow in the world. 





The Boston Surety Company Bill. 

It has been said that half of what we know in this world we guess at and 
the other half other people guess for us. From the records of many of 
our legislators it would appear that they guess at almost everything, and 
will often vote ata guess. The average member of the legislature ap- 
parently feels himself qualified to talk upon any subject brought up for 
legislative consideration. A good example of this desire on the part ofa 
legislator to take an active part in discussing 4 measure about which he 
evidently knew little or nothing, was given in the Massachusetts Legisla. 
ture on May 7th, by a member from Stockbridge. In the debate on the 
bill to incorporate the Boston Surety Company the pending question was 
the substitution of a general bill proposed by Mr. Williams of Foxboro, 
Mr. Brackett of Boston and Mr. Howes of Cambridge defended the com- 
mittee’s bill, Mr. Millett of Malden spoke for the substitute, and Messrs, 
Bent of Cambridge and Dunham of Stockbridge opposed both bills, The 
latter said that ‘‘ such a company would go on the bonds of such persons 
only as could give collateral security against loss. Poor people with 
good characters as the only security can get no benefit from the proposed 
legislation, and those who have collateral can get all the bonds they re. 
quire now from private citizens.” The nonsense in this assertion was not 
apparently appreciated but by a few gentlemen present. Mr. Bowker of 
Boston thought that business interests require the establishment of a 
strong company, whose bonds can be relied upon to guarantee the fidelity 
of agents in positions of trust. Mr. Williams replied to the arguments 
of Mr. Dunham, asserting that these companies have, where tried, proved 
a great relief and accommodation to just the class of persons whom the 
latter supposes to be unable to obtain such bonds. After further debate 
Mr. Williams’ bill was sutstituted. The general bill provides that com- 
panies guaranteeing the fidelity of persons and acting as surety on bonds 
shall have a capital of at least $200,000, and shall not accept any one risk 
beyond ten per cent of this amount, except by the deposit with the com- 
pany of collateral to guarantee such excess, 





Peculiar Fires. 

THE Savannah News tells an interesting story of how a fire happened: An 
insurance agent and a newspaper reporter were in that portion of the city 
in search of business and happened into the place of James Duggan, who 
is preparing to open a boarding house and grocery store on River street. 
The reporter lit a segar witha match and casually threw the blazing end 
into what he thought wasacuspidor. Ithappened to be a bucket of fresh 
paint, and in a second a big blaze flashed up. In the effort to throw the 
bucket out doors the burning oil was spilled over the floor. A blinding 
smoke arose and the flames quickly spread over the furniture. The in 
surance agent had a risk on the building and worked like a beaver; the 
proprietor worked and swore, and the reporter tried to stamp out the 
flames with his feet. Just as the case became hopeless a small boy threw 
a bucket of water over the floor and the fire was out. A handsome counter 
was ruined, a big hole burned in the floor and the reporter’s shoes and 
trousers were scorched. He got hisitem, but by very questionable means. 

According to an exchange the reflection of the sun’s rays froma milk 
can set fire to the house of W. Holmes of Machias, N. Y. _ It was fortu- 
nately discovered in time to save the building. Several buildings have been 
burned from the same cause within a few years, and people should tt 
member that a new can with concave bottom, if placed in the right post 
tion, will concentrate the sun’s rays sufficient to set fire to wood ina few 
minutes, 
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_The Chicago Insurance Exchange has been incorporated with a 
capital of $500,000. 

Marshall J. Smith & Co. have been made general agents for Texas 
for the Hibernia Insurance Company of New Orleans. 

_H. V. Harper of Macon, Ga., has been appointed special agent for 
the New York Life Insurance Company for the Southern States. 

—In Texas the fire insurance companies have received during the last 
nine years $12,116,702 for premiums, and paid out $7,888,561 for losses, 

—Herbert J. Ullman, well and favorably known in insurance circles in 
Chicago, was married on the 13th ultimo at Vincennes, Indiana, to Miss 
Clara Rose Williams, one of Iadiana’s most accomplished ladies. 


—Ira Cornwall, Jr., late superintendent of agents in England of the 
Royal Insurance Company, has .been appointed agent-general for the 
Province of New Brunswick, but will make his headquarters at Liverpool, 
Eng. 

—The Chronicle designates the manager of the Guarantee Company of 
North America ‘‘ Don Skyfax Pumididdle Rawlings.” Not an inappro- 
priate designation for his pomposity in view of his recent correspondence 
with the editor of The Insurance World. 

—Seven of the twenty-three companies that had policies on the life of 
the late Col. Walton Dwight of Binghamton have settled with the 
heirs of the alleged deceased man. The New England Mutual Life 
is the latest company deciding it expedient to make the payment. 


—The American Steam Boiler Insurance Company of New York ap- 
pointed Henry H. Brown of Chicago its general Western representative, 
which is strong evidence of its good judgment, for any interests intrusted 
to his care are certain to receive careful and intelligent attention. 

—The Western Insurance Company of Pittsburgh has appointed James 
A. Miller & Co, agents at Chicago. The Western is a good little com- 
pany, has a capital of $225,000, a net surplus of $84,000, and has been in 
business since 1849. Miller & Co. will do a good business for them in 
Chicago. 

—The Vindicator, heretofore published at Atlanta, will hereafter be 
published at Atlanta and New Orleans. The South presents an excellent 
field for a live, active insurance journal, and The Vindicator is evidently 
intent on filing it satisfactorily. Thus far it has been highly creditable to 
all concerned in its publication, 


—The Philadelphia Enquirer draws the comparision that while the 
fire losses in the United States exceed @100,000,000 annually, an abso- 
lute waste of so much property, the country consumes only $95,000,- 
000 of coal fuel in the same time. So that the consumption of natural fuel 
each year is not equal to the real and personal property burned up. 

—Contracts between the Home Fire Insurance Company’s new build- 
ing at Chicago and adjacent owners are about completed. The work of 
excavating for the foundations is progressing rapidly, and during the com- 
ing week the concrete base for the foundations will be laid. * President 
Martin was in Chicago last week looking after the new investment. 


—John F, Smyth, former Insurance Superintendent of New York State, 
made an assignment last week for the benefit of his creditors. Mr. Smyth 
two years ago bought a seat in the New York Stock Exchange for $31,000, 
hired a private wire and opened an office for the sale and purchase of 
Stocks at Maiden lane and James street, Albany. It is now understood 
that the business never paid expenses. 


—The sensation of the week at Toledo was the shooting on May 6 of 
Miss Celia Enright by Mrs. Wright, wife of Thomas H. Wright, insurance 
‘gentand councilman in that city. Miss Enright is claimed to be the 
mistress of Mr, Wright, and the unhappy wife of the man entered the 
telegraph office where the young woman was employed and shot her 
Without warning, but without fatal results. 

—The late change in the organization of the Boston Underwriters, an 
agency combination of companies, is not intelligently known to the in- 
surance fraternity as to the composition of the combination in the different 
cities, At the present time, in New York the Boston Underwriters is 
composed of the Neptune, Eliot, North American and Prescott Com- 
Panies, all of Boston, and Weed & Kennedy, No. 32 Nassau street, are 


Metropolitan managers. On the Pacific Coast the combination is com- 





posed of the Eliot, Prescott and North American, and Ed. E. Potter, San 
Francisco, is manager. At the following places the Neptune, Firemens 
and Eliot Companies are in the combination: Portland, Me., Warren 
Sparrow, general agent; Philadelphia, Pa., Chas. Platt, Jr., general 
agent; St. Louis, Mo., Wm. H. Markham, generalagent. At Providence, 
R. I., the Washington, Firemens, Shoe and Leather and Eliot are repre- 
sented by Starkweather & Shepley, and at Chicago, Fred. S. James & Co. 
are general agents for the combination, comprising the Washington, Fire- 
mens and Eliot companies. There are seven different companies in the 
Boston Underwriters in different parts of the country. 


—A suit was begun Thursday before Judge Wallace in the United 
States Circuit Court by the executorsof Telemaque Timayenis of Smyrna, 
Asia Minor, against the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company of Port- 
land, Me., to recover $2500 on a life insurance policy of that company 
held by the deceased. It seems that the policy was assigned to others 
without, it is stated, the consent of the widow and children. But the 
company paid the money to whom it thought it was due. 

—We shall expect to see decidedly beneficial results follow the increase 
in the number of inspectors in the building bureau. Mr. Esterbrook said 
last year that with more assistants he could keep dishonest builders from 
erecting unsafe buildings anywhere in this city. His force has now been 
increased from eighteen to forty, and doubtless the chief inspector will 
make his word good. Then a great point will be gained, for it is much 
easier to prevent an improperly planned building from being started than 
it is to get it altered when work has once beguh. 

—The following on the question of fire departments from the pen of the 
Minnesota Insurance Commissioner is sound doctrine: ‘‘ To establish 
and properly maintain a fire department in cities like St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis—i. e., to manage and keep up a really first-class fire department— 
is an expensive thing, and yet there is no expenditure a municipality is 
called upon to make that is wiser, or which pays so well from a material 
point of view. Within the limits only of the possibility of increasing the 
efficiency of the department, such expenditure is eminently wise.” 

—On the night of December 15 a fire broke out in King Brothers’ store 
at Fort Smith, Ark., about midnight, the building and contents, besides 
several other adjoining structures, being consumed. King’s stock was 
insured in the Niagara Company for $8000, which the company refused to 
pay, claiming that the building was set on fire. King Bros. brought suit 
to recover the amount, ,and on trial the jury found a verdict for the 
defendants, and the two brothers, O. L. and Bert King, were arrested on 
a charge of arson and required to give a bond of $2500 each. The older 
brother, O. L., gave the bond, while Bert had to go to jail. 


—The New York Board of Aldermen on Monday adopted a resolution 
limiting the height of dwelling-houses in streets and avenues ‘sixty feet 
wide or less, to not more than sixty feet, and in all streets and avenues ex- 
ceeding sixty feet, to not more than seventy feet. Measurements are 
made through the centre of the facade from the sidewalk up, and include 
cornices, mansards and attics. A violation of the ordinance is made a 
misdemeanor punishable with a fine of $100 for each day the violation 
continues, or imprisonment for not more than ten days. This is substan- 
tially the requirements of the amendments to the building laws now be- 
fore the legislature. A special bill to the same effect passed the State 
Senate two weeks ago, but the Assembly has not yet acted upon it. 


—The Denver Times of recent date says: ‘‘Charles A. Raymond, 
after nine years of faithful service as cashier of The Tribune, and for a 
large portion of that time virtually in charge of the office, to-day takes 
an entirely new step in life, and will leave The Tribune to go into busi- 
ness for himself, having purchased the interest of J. E. Bates in the 
insurance and real estate firm of Bates, Porter & Hallack, There are few 
men in the city who have more and warmer friends than Mr. Raymond, 
and that he will succeed in his new business is the belief as well as the 
wish of all who know him.” The style of the new firm is Porter, Hal- 
lack & Raymond, and their agency includes some fourteen companies, 
among them the California, New Hampshire, New York Underwriters 
Agency, Orienz, Connecticut and Scottish Union and National, 

—The late John H. Lowekamp, a well-known citizen of Baltimore, died 
April 23, 1883. On May 9, 1882, he took out an endowment policy in 
the Union Central Life Insurance Company of Ohio for $4000, payable 
to Charles B. Lowekamp, his brother, in case of death previous to matur- 
ity—ten years. He also, at the same time, took out two other policies in 
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the same company for $3000 each. In answering the written interrogato- 
ries of the company in his application, Mr, Lowekamp stated he had 
$10,000 on his life in the Manhattan Life Insurance Company of New 
York. After Mr. Lowekamp’s death the Union Central Company refused 
to pay the three policies, on the ground that the answers of Mr. Lowekamp 
in his application for insurance were not truthful, insomuch as he had up- 
wards of $15,000 more insurance on his life than stated by him. Mr. 
Charles B, Lowekamp, executor of John H. Lowekamp, brought suit 
against the Union Central Company, and the case was considered in the 
United States Circuit Court at Baltimore last week. To the plea that 
there were false answers to the interrogatories submitted when the policy 
was granted, a demurrer was entered and the demurrer was sustained by 
the Court, and judgment was given for the plaintiff for $4160. 

—Insurance Commissioner McGill, commenting in his thirteenth 
annual report on excessive losses to companies and their causes, says that 
the two principal causes of fires are incendiarism and carelessness. There 
can be no doubt that seventy-five per cent of the fires are from prevent- 
able causes. It is not, however, to the large number of promiscuous fires 
that heavy losses of property are attributable so much as to the more 
select ones occurring in heavy commercial centres where great values are 
involved. The simplest considerations of prudence would therefore seem 
to demand that in the constructions of buildings in cities—especially 
business houses—care should be taken to reduce the fire probabilities to 
a minimum. In wholesale districts, and in retail as well, where trade has 
centred, too much conservatism cannot well be exercised in this direc- 
tion. The enactment, and, what is far more important, the rigid enforce- 
ment, of good building laws in towns and cities, would reduce fire losses 
probably from twenty-five to fifty per cent. But it is idle to enact lawson 
this subject unless they are to be strictly enforced. When the people 
come to understand how much individual and public prosperity are re- 
tarded by this wholesale destruction of property by fire, such laws will be 
enacted and enforced as will most materially mitigate the evil. Until 
that public sentiment is created and aroused the performance will go on 
pretty much as it has in the past. 

—Regarding the profits of the insurance business in the State of Min- 
nesota the Insurance Commissioner says: ‘‘ Of the insurance business in 
Minnesota, not only during 1883, but for several years last past, there is 
not much to be said of a consolatory character from the staindpoint of the 
insurance companies. The business in Minnesota during the last six 
years, taken in the aggregate, has been done at an actual loss to them. 
The premiums have amounted to $9.239,499 during this period, and the 
losses to $6,915,677, or seventy-five per cent of the premiums. This 
means a loss to the companies of at least seven per cent of premiums— 
that is to say, of one dollar and seven cents for every dollar received. 
This is on an estimate of thirty-two per cent of the premiums for expenses, 
which will not quite cover the actual expenses incurred, but which, never- 
theless, is a fairly liberal estimate. On the entire business throughout 
the country of the companies reporting here, the expenses amounted to 
thirty-three per cent of the premiums. Taking twelve together, there is a 
small balance in favor of the insurance companies. The last six, how- 
ever, make a bad record, and the last one, 1883, gives no promise of a 
betterment of the deplorable condition into which the State has fallen re- 
specting its fire losses. Allowing thirty-two per cent of premiums for 
expenses, including taxes, the losses incurred in Minnesota in 1883 
amount to IIo per cent of the total income from premiums. 

—The possibility of making buildings more nearly fireproof is exciting 
much discussion and attention just now. A newspaper man recently in- 
terviewed ex-Chief Damrell of Boston on the subject, and the following 
are his views as published: ‘‘ Buildings cannot be made absolutely fire- 
proof, but they can be made in such a manner that their swift destruction 
by fire is impossible, and so that a fire will not extend beyond the room 
in which it originates. Iron, brick and stone are not in themselves proof 
against fire. Brick is the best, but even that soon succumbs to intense 
heat. The materials used in building must be fireproofed by the applica- 
tion of fireproof materials, as asbestos, magneso calcite, terra-cotta, etc., 
and the air between floors, as far as possible, excluded to prevent draft. 
There should be a belt or ‘fire stop’ on the wall or walls of each story, 
consisting of a coat or coats of hair, mortar, concrete or plaster paris, 
at least six inches in width, spread upon the walls between the furrings 
and of a full thickness of the same. It should extend up two inches 
higher than the lower line of the plastering. Also, every floor should 
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have a coat of plaster paris, mortar, concrete or other non-combustible 
material, at least seven-eighths of an inch thick. An experience of thi 
years enables me, I think,-to fairly judge of the dangers incident to ers 
and panic, and I fully believe that the general adoption of the Precaution, 
ary measures I have suggested would be the means of saving an immense 
amount of life and property.” 

—Speaking of incendiaries, nine Indians were recently on trial in Mon. 
tana for setting fire to the buildings of a cattle man named M. J, Anderson, 
It appears that a cowboy named Talford, in a spirit of recklessness, shot 
at an Indian chief named Black Wolf, putting a hole in his hat and rais. 
ing a furrow on his scalp. The Indian did not relish practical jokes of 
this nature, and a band of them retaliated by burning the buildings of 
Mr. Anderson. Nine of them were subsequently arrested and held for 
trial. They rejoice in the names of Howling Wolf, White Bear, Stand. 
ing-to-One-Side, A Handel, Wolf-Teeth, Black Deer, Minky-Hair, Black 
Wolf and Crawl-Out-of-The-Lodge. Black Wolf was first tried sepa. 
rately and acquitted. Then came the scene of the day. The trial of the 
other nine Indians was called, and four of them arose in court and said 
they were the guilty ones, and would so plead rather than their innocent 
friends should suffer with them. Howling Wolf said: ‘I am a man and 
not a boy. I was one of those that burned the house and I confessit, My 
brothers that did not play with the fire must not suffer.” The four con. 
fessed incendiaries were committed for sentence, it being understood that 
they will get five years apiece. The others were set at liberty. 


—The annual fire and marine insurance report of Massachusetts, ad. 
vance sheets of which we have received from Commissioner Tarbox, 
shows that there are 191 companies doing business in the State, of which 
5t are Massachusetts mutual companies, 19 Massachusetts joint stock 
companies, 93 companies of other States and 28 companies of foreign 
countries. Space will not permit us this week to produce portions of the 
Commissioner’s report or to make comments, other than to present the 
following excerpt to the attention of our readers: ‘‘ The statistics showa 
large proportion of fires preventable by common prudence. More than 
one-tenth of the fires in Massachusetts, year by year, originate in defect. 
ive chimneys alone. And, doubtless, a proper investigation would trace 
the cause of a large fraction of the rest to some vice in design or construc. 
tion. Why should not the owner or insurer have an action for damages 
where the loss is caused by a defect attributable to the neglect of an archi- 
tect, builder or other person? If a mechanic who holds himself outas 
competent in his trade, so negligently constructs a building that it takes 
fire and is destroyed from that cause, he should be answerable. And so 
of the architect, whose assumed skill and knowledge are relied on to 
design a structure in accordagce with reasonable conditions of safety, 
Admonished by knowledge of such liability, we might fairly anticipate a 
larger degree of diligence and fidelity in their employment on the partof 
architects, builders and others responsible for the construction of build- 
ings exposed to perils by fire.” 

—lIn his annual report for 1885, Insurance Commissioner Oliver Pills- 
bury of New Hampshire, one of the best State insurance officials in the 
country, says: ‘‘ Low rates are very welcome when the day of renewal 
comes round, but it is unquestionably for the interest of the insuring 
public that rates should be kept up to a level that will afford a fair per- 
centage of income on the capital invested and maintain that capital intact. 
Weaken the credit of the insurance fraternity, now grown to such gigantic 
proportions, and relied upon not only by every business enterprise, but 
by almost everyone owning a shelter for himself and family, and you 
will raise a panic through the whole country. Within the last twelve or 
fifteen years the drift of insurance business has undergone great changes, 
especially in the older States. When I assumed the duties of this de 
partment, it was understood that insurance companies secured their profits 
in this State mainly in the rural districts. Farm risks were then in de- 
mand. The great bulk of the losses occurred in the cities and compad 
towns, and the farmers then complained of paying an undue proportion 
on the losses. Now this is actually reversed, especially in this and in 
the other older States. Great expenditures have been made in the cities 
and some large towns in securing water supply, organizing fire depatt- 
ments and furnishing them with every conceivable appliance for the 
speedy extinguishment of fires. Buildings have been greatly imp 
under municipal regulations, and the fire hazard correspondingly dimia- 
ished. In the rural districts and most of the villages nothing has been 
done to improve the situation in the line of precautions.” 


